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VIL. 


WOULD gladly have 
left the two together, 
and gone straight into 
the house. I was eager 
now to discharge the 
errand on which we had 
come so far ; and apart 
from this I had no liking 
for the priest or wish to overhear his talk. 
His anger however was so patent, and the 
rudeness with which he treated Madame d’O 
so pronounced that I felt I could not leave 
her with him unless she should dismiss me. 
So I stood patiently enough—and awkwardly 
enough too I dare say—-by the door while 
they talked on in subdued tones. But I felt 
heartily glad when at length the discussion 
ending, Madame came back to me. I offered 
my arm to help her over the wooden foot of 
the side gate. She laid her hand on it, but 
she stood still. 

“M. de Caylus,” she said, and stopped. 
Naturally I looked at her, and our eyes met. 
Hers brown and beautiful shining in the 
light of the lamp overhead looked into mine. 
Her lips were half parted. ‘“M. de Caylus, 


will you do me a favour,’ she continued 





softly, “a favour for which I shall always be 
grateful?” 
I sighed. ‘ Madame,” I said earnestly, 


I felt the solemnity of the occasion, ‘“ I 
swear that in ten minutes if the task I now 
have in hand be finished, I will devote my life 
to your service. For the present——” 

“Well, for the present! But it is the 
present I want, Master Discretion.” 

“T must see M. de Pavannes! I am pledged 
to it,” I ejaculated. 
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“To see M. de Pavannes?” 

“Yes.” 

I was conscious that she was looking at 
me with eyes of doubt, almost of suspicion. 

“Why! Why?” she asked with surprise. 
“You have restored—and nearly frightened 
me to death in doing it—his wife to her 
home ; what more do you want with him, 
most valiant knight-errant ?”’ 

“T must see him,” I said firmly. I would 
have told her all gladly, but the priest was 
within hearing—or barely out of it; and I 
had seen too much pass between him and 
Bezers to be willing to say anything before 
him. 

“ You must see M. de Pavannes!”’ 
peated, gazing at me. 

“T must,” I replied with decision. 

“Then you shall. That is exactly what I 
am going to help you to do,” she exclaimed. 
“ He is not here. That is what is the matter ! 
He went out at nightfall, seeking news of his 
wife, and crossed the river, the Coadjutor 
says, to the Faubourg St. Germain.. Now it 
is of the utmost importance that, he should 
return before morning ; return here.” 

“ But is he not here?” I said, astounded, 
all my calculations at fault. “ You are sure 
of it, Madame?” 

“Quite sure,’ she answered rapidly. 
“ Your brothers will have by this time dis- 
covered the fact. Now, M. .de. Caylus, 
Pavannes must be brought here before morn- 
ing, not only for his wife’s sake—though she 
will be wild with anxiety—but also——” 

“T know,” I said, eagerly interrupting her, 
“for his own too! There is a danger threaten- 
ing him.” 

She turned swiftly as if startled, and I 
turned ; and we looked at the priest ; I thought 
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we understood one another. ‘There is,” she 
answered softly, “and I would save him from 
it ; but he will only be safe, as I happen to 
know, here! Here, you understand! He must 
be brought ‘here before daybreak, M. de 
Caylus. He must! He must!” she ex- 
claimed, her beautiful features hardening 
with the earnestness of her feelings. ‘“ And 
the Coadjutor cannot go. I cannot go. There 
is only one man who can save him, and that is 
yourself! There is, above all, not a moment 
to be lost.” 

My thoughts were in a whirl. Even as 
she spoke she began to walk back the way we 
had come, her hand on my arm; and I, 
doubtful, and in a confused way unwilling, 
went with her. I did not clearly understand 
the position. I would have wished to go in 
and confer with Marie and Croisette ; but the 
juncture had occurred so quickly, and it 
might be that time was as valuable as she 
said, and—well, it was hard for me, a lad, to 
refuse her anything when she looked at me 
with appeal in her eyes. I did manage to 
stammer, “But I do not know Paris. I 
could not find my way, I am afraid, and it is 
night, Madame.” 

She released my arm, and _ stopped. 
“Night!” she cried with a scornful ring in 
her voice. ‘“ Night? I thought you were a 
man, not a boy! You are afraid !” 

“ Afraid,” I said hotly; “we Cayluses 
are never afraid.” 

“Then I can tell you the way, if that be 
your only difficulty. We turn here. Now, 
come in with me a moment,” she continued, 
“and I will give you something you will 
need—and your directions.” 

She had stopped at the door of a tall 
narrow house, standing between larger ones 
in a street which appeared to me to be more 
airy and important than any I had yet seen. 
As she spoke, she rang the bell once, twice, 
thrice. The silvery tinkle had scarcely died 
away the third time before the door opened 
silently ; I saw no one, but she drew me 
into a narrow hall or passage. A taper in 
an embossed holder was burning on a chest. 
She took it up, and telling me to follow her 
led the way lightly up the stairs, and into a 
room, half parlour, half bedroom—such a 
room as I had never seen before. It was 
richly hung from ceiling to floor with blue 
silk, and lighted by the soft rays of lamps 
shaded by Venetian globes of delicate hues. 
The scent of cedar wood hung about, and on 
the hearth in a velvet tray were some tiny 
puppies. A dainty disorder reigned every- 
where. On one table a jewel-case stood open, 
on another lay some lace garments, two or 


three masks and a fan. A gemmed riding 
whip and a silver-hilted poniard hung on 
the same peg. And strangest of all, huddled 
away behind the door, I espied a plain black- 
sheathed sword, and a man’s gauntlets. 

She did not wait a moment, but went at 
once to the jewel-case. She took from it a 
gold ring—a heavy seal ring. She held this 
out to me in the most matter-of-fact way— 
scarcely turning in fact. “Put it on your 
finger,’ she said hurriedly. “If you are 
stopped by soldiers, or if they will not give 
you a boat to cross the river, say boldly 
that you are on the king’s service. Call for 
the officer and show that ring! Play the 
man! Bid him stop you at his peril! ” 

I hastily muttered my thanks, and she as 
hastily took something from a drawer, and 
tore it into strips. Before I knew what 
she was doing she was on her knees by me 
fastening a white band of linen round my 
left sleeve. Then she took my cap, and with 
the same precipitation fixed a fragment of 
the stuff in it, in the form of a rough 
cross. 

“There!” she said. “Now, listen, M. de 
Caylus. There is more afoot to-night than you 
know of. Those badges will help you across 
to St. Germain, but the moment you land tear 
them off. Tear them off, remember! They 
will help you no longer. You will come 
back by the same boat, and will not need 
them! If you are seen to wear them as you 
return, they will command no respect, but 
on the contrary will bring you—and perhaps 
me— into trouble.” 

“‘T understand,” I said, “ but—” 

“You must ask no questions!’’ she re- 
torted, waving one snowy finger before my 
eyes. “My knight-errant must have faith 
in me, as I have in him; or he would not be 
here at this time of night, and alone with 
me! But remember this also. When you 
meet Pavannes do not say you come from me ! 
Keep that in your mind ; I will explain the 
reason afterwards. Say merely that his wife 
is found and is wild with anxiety about him. 
If you say anything about his danger he 
may refuse to come. Men are obstinate !”’ 

I nodded a smiling assent, thinking I under- 
stood. At the same time I permitted myself 
in my own mind a little discretion. Pavannes 
was not a fool, and the name of the Vidame 
—but however I should see. I had more 
to say to him than she knew of, Then she 
explained very carefully the three turnings 
I had to take to reach the river, and the 
wharf where boats most commonly lay, and 
the name of the house in which I should find 
M. de Pavannes. 
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“He is at the Hotel de Bailli,”’ she said. 
« And there, I think that is all.” 

“ No, not all,” I said hardily. ‘‘ There is one 
thing I have not got. And that is a sword!” 

She followed the direction of my eyes, 
started, and laughed—a little oddly. But she 
fetched the weapon. “Take it, and do not,” 
she urged, “ do not lose time. Do not mention 
me to Pavannes. Do not let the white badges 
be seen as you return. That is really all. 
And now good luck!”” She gave me her 
hand to kiss. “Good luck, my knight-errant, 
good luck—and come back to me soon !” 

She smiled divinely, as it seemed to me, 
as she said these last words ; and the same 
smile followed me down stairs ; for she leaned 
over the stair-head with one of the lamps in 
her hand, and directed me how to draw the 
bolts. I took one backward glance as I did 
so at the fair stooping figure above me, the 
shining eyes, and tiny outstretched hand, 
and then darting out into the gloom I 
hurried on my way. 

I was in a strange mood. A few minutes 
before I had been at Pavannes’ door, at the 
end of our journey ; on the verge of success. 
[ had been within an ace, as I supposed at 
least, of executing my errand. I had held 
the cup of success in my hand. And it had 
slipped. “Now the conflict had to be fought 
over again; the danger to be faced. It 
would have been no more than natural if 
I had felt the disappointment keenly ; if I 
had almost despaired. 

But it was otherwise—far otherwise. 
Never had my heart beat higher or more 
proudly than as I now hurried through the 
streets, avoiding such groups as were abroad 
in them, and intent only on observing the 
proper turnings. Never in any moment of 
triumph in after days, in love or war, did 
anything like the exhilaration, the energy, the 
spirit, of those minutes come back to me. I 
had a woman’s badge in my cap—for the first 
time—the music of her voice in my ears. 
I had a magic ring on my finger ; a talisman 
on my arm. My sword was at my side again. 
All around me lay a misty city of adven- 
tures, of danger and romance, full of the 
richest and most beautiful possibilities; a 
city of real witchery—such as I had read of 
in stories—through which those fairy gifts 
and my right hand should guide me safely, 
I did not even regret my brothers, or our 
separation. I was the eldest. It was fitting 
that the cream of the enterprise should be 
reserved for me, Anne de Caylus. And to 
what might it not lead? In fancy I saw 
myself already a duke and peer of France— 
already I held the baton. 


Yet while I exulted boyishly, I did not 
forget what I was about. I kept my eyes 
open, and soon remarked that the’ number 
of people passing to and fro in the dark 
streets had doubled within the last half hour. 
The silence in which in groups or singly these 
figures stole by me was very striking. I 
heard no brawling, fighting, or singing ; 
yet if it were too late for these things, why 
were so many people up and about? I began 
to count presently, and found that at least 
half of those I met wore badges in their 
hats and on their arms, similar to mine, and 
that they all moved with a businesslike air, 
as if bound for some rendezvous. 

I was not a fool, though I was young, and in 
some matters less quick than Croisette. The 
hints which had been dropped by so many 
had not been lost on me. “There is more 
afoot to-night than you know of!” Madame 
d’O had said. And having eyes as well as 
ears I fully believed it. Something was afoot. 
Something was going to happen in Paris 
before morning. But what? I wondered. 
Could it be that a rebellion was about to break 
out? If so I was on the king’s service, and 
all was well. I might even be going—and 
only eighteen—to make history! Or was it 
only a brawl on a great scale between two 
parties of nobles? I had heard of such things 
happening in Paris. Then—well I did not 
see how I could act in that case. I must be 
guided by events. 

I could not imagine anything else which it 
could be. That is the truth, though it may need 
explanation. I was accustomed only to the 
milder religious differences, the more evenly 
balanced parties of Quercy, where the peace 
between the Catholics and Huguenots had 
been welcome toall save a very few. I could 
not gauge therefore the fanaticism of the 
Parisian populace, and lost count of the factor, 
which made possible that which was going to 
happen—was going to happen in Paris before 
daylight as surely as the sun was going to rise! 
I knew that the Huguenot nobles were present 
in the city in great numbers. But it did not 
occur to me that they could as a body be in 
danger. They were many and powerful, andas 
was said, in favour with the king. They were 
under the protection of the King of Navarre 
—France’s brother-in-law of a week, and the 
Prince of Condé: and though these princes 
were young, Coligny the sagacious admiral 
was old, and not much the worse I had learned 
for his wound. He at least was high in royal 
favour, a trusted counsellor. Had not the 


king visited him on his sick-bed and sat by 
him for an hour together ? 
Surely, I thought, if there were danger, 
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these men would know of it. And then the 
Huguenots’ main enemy, Henri le Balafré, the 
splendid Duke of Guise, “our great man,” and 
“ Lorraine,” as the crowd called him—he, it 
was rumoured was in disgrace at court. So 
that all these things, to say nothing of the 
peaceful and joyous occasion which had 
brought the Huguenots to Paris, and which 
seemed to put treachery out of the question, 
were more than enough to prevent me fore- 
casting the event. 

If for a moment indeed, as I hurried along 
towards the river, anything like the truth 
occurred to me, I put it from me. Isay with 
pride I put it from me as a thing impossible. 
For God forbid— one may speak out the truth 
these forty years back—God forbid, say I, 
that all Frenchmen should bear the blood- 
guiltiness which came of other than French 
brains, though French were the hands that 
did the work. 

I was not greatly troubled by my forebod- 
ings therefore: and the state of exaltation 
to which Madame d’O’s confidence had raised 
my spirits lasted until one of the narrow 
streets by the Louvre brought me suddenly 
within sight of the river. There faint moon- 
light bursting momentarily through the 
clouds was shining on the placid surface of the 
water. The fresh air played upon, and cooled 
my temples. And this with the quiet scene 
so abruptly presented to me, gave check to 
my thoughts, and somewhat sobered me. 

At some distance to my left I could dis- 
tinguish in the middle of the river the pile of 
buildings which crowd the Ile de la Cité, and 
could follow the nearer arm of the stream as 
it swept landwards of this, closely hemmed in 
by houses, but unbroken as yet by the arches 
of the Pont Neuf, which I have lived to see 
built. Not far from me on my right—indeed 
within a stone’s throw—the bulky mass of the 
Louvre rose dark and shapeless against the 
sky. Only a narrow open space —the foreshore 
—separated me from the water; beyond which 
I could see an irregular line of buildings, 
which no doubt formed the Faubourg St. 
Germain. 

I had been told that I should find stairs 
leading down to the water, and boats moored 
at the foot of them, at this point. Accord- 
ingly I walked quickly across the open space 
to a spot, where I made out a couple of posts 
set up on the brink—doubtless to mark the 
landing place. 

I had not gone ten paces however out of 
the shadow, before I chanced to look round, 
and discerned with an unpleasant eerie feeling 
three figures detach themselves from it, and 
advance in a row behind me, so as the better 
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to cut off my retreat. I was not to succeed 
in my enterprise too easily. That wasclear. 
Still I thought it better to act as if I had not 
seen my followers, and collecting myself, I 
walked as quickly as I could down to the 
steps. The three were by that time close 
upon me—within striking distance almost. I 
turned abruptly and confronted them. 

“Who are you, and what do you want?” 
I said, eying them warily, my hand on my 
sword. 

They did not answer, but separated more 
widely so as to form a half-circle ; and one 
of them whistled. On the instant a knot of 
men started out from the line of houses, and 
came quickly across the strip of light 
towards us. 

The position seemed serious. If I could 
have run—but I glanced round, and found 
escape in that fashion impossible. There 
were men crouching on the steps behind me 
—between me and the river. I had fallen 
into a trap. Indeed there was nothing for 
it now but to do as Madame had bidden me 
—play the man boldly. I had the words 
still ringing in my ears. I had enough of 
the excitement I had lately felt, still bound- 
ing in my veins to give nerve and daring. 
I folded my arms and drew myself up. 

“Knaves!” I said, with as much quiet 
contempt as I could muster, “ you mistake 
me. You do not know whom you have to 
deal with. Get mea boat, and let two of 
you row me across. Hinder me, and your 
necks shall answer for it—or your backs !” 

A laugh and an oath of derision formed 
the only response, and before I could add 
more the larger group arrived, and joined 
the three. 

“ Who is it, Pierre?” asked one of these 
in a matter-of-fact way, which showed that I 
had not fallen amongst mere thieves. 

The speaker seemed to be the leader of the 
band. He had a feather in his bonnet, and 
[ saw a steel corslet gleam under his cloak, 
when some one held up a lanthorn to examine 
me the better. His trunk-hose were striped 
with black, white, and green—the livery as I 
learned afterwards of Monsieur the King’s 
brother, the Duke of Anjou, afterwards 
Henry the Third; then a close friend of 
the Duke of Guise, and later his murderer. 
The captain spoke with a foreign accent. 
His complexion was dark to swarthiness. 
His eyes sparkled and flashed like black 
beads. It was easy to see that he was an 
Italian. 

“A gallant young cock enough,” the sol- 
dier who had whistled answered ; “and not 
quite of the breed we expected.” He held 
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his lanthorn towards me and pointed to the 
white badge on my sleeve. “ It strikes me 
that we have caught a crow instead of a 
pigeon!” 

“How comes this?’ the Italian asked 
harshly, addressing me. ‘“ Who are you? 
And why do you wish to cross the river at 
this time of night, young sir?” 

I acted on the inspiration of the moment. 
“ Play the man boldly !’” Madame had said. 
I would: and I did with a vengeance. I 
sprang forward and seized the captain by the 
clasp of his cloak, and shaking him violently 
flung him off with all my force, so that he 
reeled. “Dog!” I exclaimed, advancing, as 
if I would seize him again. “ Learn how to 
speak to your betters! Am I to be stopped 
by such sweepings as you? Hark ye, I am 
on the King’s service !” 

He fairly spluttered with rage. “More 
like the devil’s!” he exclaimed, pronouncing 
his words abominably, and fumbling vainly 
for his weapon. “King’s service or no 
service you do not insult Andrea Palla- 
vicini !” 

I could only vindicate my daring by 
greater daring; I saw this even as, death 
staring me in the face, my heart seemed to 
stop. The man had his mouth opened and 
his hand raised to give an order which 
would probably have sent Anne de Caylus 
from the world; when I cried passionately 
—it was my last chance, and I never wished 
to live more strongly than at that moment 
—I cried passionately, “Andrea Palla- 
vicini, if such be your name, look at that! 
Look at that!’ I repeated, shaking my 
open hand before his face, “and then hinder 
me if you dare! To-morrow if you have 
quarterings enough, I will see to your 
quarrel! Now send me on my way, or 
your fate be on yourown head! Disobey— 
ay, do but hesitate—and I will cali on these 
very men of yours to cut you down!” 

So I staked all on a talisman—a talisman 
of which I did not know the value! To 
me it was the turn of a die, for I had had 
no leisure to look at the ring, and knew 
no more than a babe whose it was. But the 
venture was as happy as desperate. 

Andrea Pallavicini’s expression—no plea- 
sant one at the best of times—changed on 
the instant. His face fell as he seized my 
hand, and peered at the ring long and intently. 
Then he cast a quick glance of suspicion at his 
men, of hatred at me. But I cared nothing 
for his glance. I saw already that he 
had made up his mind to obey the charm : 
and that for me was everything. “If you 
had shown that to me a little earlier, young 
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sir, it would, maybe, have been better for 
both of us,” he said, a surly menace in 
his voice. And cursing his men for their 
stupidity, he ordered two of them to unmoor 
a boat. 

Apparently the craft had been secured 
with more care than skill, for to loosen it 
seemed to be a work of time. Meanwhile 
I stood waiting in the midst of the group, 
anxious and yet exultant; an object of 
curiosity, and yet curious myself. I heard 
the guards whisper together, and caught such 
phrases as “It is the Duc d’ Aumale.” 

* No, it is not D’ Aumale.” 

“ Well, he has the Duke’s ring, fool !” 

“ The Duke’s ?” 

“ Ay.” 

“Then it is all right, God bless him!” 
this last uttered with extreme fervour. 

I was conscious too of being the object of 
many respectful glances ; and had just bidden 
the men on the steps below me to be quick, 
when I discovered to my horror three 
figures moving across the open space towards 
us,coming apparently from the same point 
from which Pallavicini and his men had 
emerged. 

In a moment I foresaw danger. “ Now be 
quick there!” I cried again. But scarcely 
had I spoken before I saw that it was im- 
possible to get afloat before they came up, 
and I prepared to stand my ground reso- 
lutely. 

The first words however with which 
Pallavicini saluted the new-comers scattered 
my fears. “ Well, what the foul fiend do 
you want!” he exclaimed rudely ; and he 
rapped out half a dozen corpos before they 
could answer him. “ What have you brought 
him here for, when I left him in the guard- 
house? Imbeciles!” 

“Captain Pallavicini,” interposed the mid- 
most of the three, speaking with patience— 
he was a man of about thirty, dressed with 
some richness, though his clothes were now 
disordered as though by a struggle—“TI have 
induced these good men to bring me down—” 

“Then,” cried the captain, brutally inter- 
rupting him, “you have lost your labour, 
Monsieur.” 

“You do not know me,” replied the 
prisoner with sternness—a prisoner he 
seemed to be. “You do not understand 
that I am a friend of the Prince of Condé, 
and that——” 

He would have said more, but the Italian 
again cut him short. “A fig for the Prince 


of Condé! ” he cried ; “ I understand my duty. 
You may as well take things easily. You 
cannot cross, and you cannot go home, and 
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you cannot have any explanation ; except 
that, it is the King’s will! Explanation?” 
he grumbled, in a lower tone, “ you will get 
it soon enough, I warrant! Before you want 
it!” 

“ But there is a boat going to cross,” said 
the other, controlling his temper by an 
effort and speaking with dignity. “ You 
told me that by the King’s order no one 
could cross ; and you arrested me because I 
persisted. Now what does this mean, Captain 
Pallavicini? Others are crossing. I ask 
what this means?” 

“Whatever you please, M. de Pavannes,” 
the Italian retorted contemptuously. “ Ex- 
plain it for yourself!” 

I started. The name struck my ear. I 
cried out in surprise, “ M. de Pavannes!” 
Had I heard aright ? 

Apparently I had, for the prisoner turned 
to me hurriedly. ‘“ Yes, sir,’ he said with 
dignity, “I am M. de Pavannes. I have 
not the honour of knowing you, but you 
seem to be a gentleman.” He cast a wither- 
ing glance at the captain. “Perhaps you 
will explain to me why this violence has 
been done tome. If you can, I shall con- 
sider it a favour; if not, pardon me.” 

I did not answer him at once, for a good 
reason—that every faculty I had was bent on 
«close scrutiny of the man himself. He was 
fair, and of a ruddy complexion. His beard 
was cut in the short pointed fashion of the 
court ; and in these respects he bore a kind 
of likeness, a curious likeness, to Louis de 
Pavannes. But his figure was shorter and 
stouter. He was less martial in bearing, 
with more of the air of a scholar than a sol- 
dier. “You are related to M. Louis de 
Pavannes,” I said, my heart beginning to 
beat with an odd excitement. I think I 
foresaw already what was coming. 

“T am Louis de Pavannes,” he replied 
with impatience. 

I stared at him in silence: thinking— 
thinking—thinking. And then I said, 
slowly, “ You have a cousin of the same 
name ¢”’ 

“ T have.” 

“ He fell prisoner to the Vicomte de Caylus 
at Moncontour ?”’ 


“He did,” he answered curtly. “ But 
what of that, sir?” 
Again I did not answer—at once. The 


murder was out. I remembered—in the dim 
fashion in which one remembers such things 
after the event—that I had heard Louis de 
Pavannes, when we first became acquainted 
with him, mention this cousin of the same 
name ; the head of a younger branch. But our 
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Louis living in Provence and the other in Nor- 
mandy, the distance between their homes, and 
the troubles of the times had loosened a tie 
which their common religion might have 
strengthened. They had scarcely ever seen 
one another. As Louis had spoken of his 
namesake but once during his long stay with 
us, and I had not then foreseen the connection 
to be formed between our families, it was no 
wonder that in the course of months the 
chance word passed out of my head, and I 
clean forgot the subject of it. 

Here however he was before my eyes, and 
seeing him, I saw too what the discovery 
meant. It meant a most joyful thing! a 
most wonderful thing! It meant that our 
Louis de Pavannes—my cheek burned for 
my want of faith in him—was no villain 
after all, but such a noble gentleman as we 
had always till this day thought him! It 
meant that he was no court gallant bent on 
breaking a country heart for sport, but Kit’s 
own true lover! And—and it meant more 

-it meant that he was yet in danger, and 
still ignorant of the vow that unchained 
fiend Bezers had taken to have his life! In 
pursuing his namesake we had been led 
astray, how sadly I only knew now! And 
had indeed lost most precious time. 

“ Your wife, M. de Pavannes,’’—I began in 
haste, seeing the necessity of explaining 
matters with the utmost quickness. ‘“ Your 

” 

* Ah, my wife!” he cried interrupting me, 
with anxiety in his tone. “ What of her? 
You have seen her ?”’ 

“T have. She is safe at your house in the 
Rue de St. Merri.” 

“Thank Heaven for that!’ he replied 
fervently. Before he could say more Captain 
Andrea interrupted us. I could see that 
his suspicions were aroused afresh. He 
pushed rudely between us, and addressing 
me said, “ Now, young sir, your boat is 
ready.” 

“* My boat?” I answered, while I rapidly 
considered the situation. Of course I did 
not want to cross the river now. No doubt 
Pavannes—this Pavannes—could guide me 
to Louis’ address. ‘“ My boat?” 

“Yes, it is waiting,” the Italian replied, 
his black eyes roving from one to the other 
of us. 

“Then let it wait !”’ I answered haughtily, 
speaking with an assumption of anger. 
“Plague upon you for interrupting us! I 
shall not cross the river now. This gentle- 
man can give me the information I want. I 
shall take him back with me.” 

“To whom ?” 
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“To whom? To those who sent me, 
sirrah!” I thundered. “You do not seem 
to be much in the Duke’s confidence, captain,” 
I went on ; “ now take a word of advice from 
me! There is nothing so easily cast off as 
an over-officious servant! He goes too far— 
and he goes like an old glove! An old 
glove,” I repeated grimly, sneering in his 
face, “‘ which saves the hand and suffers it- 
self. Beware of too much zeal, Captain 
Pallavicini !” 

He turned pale with anger at being thus 
treated by a beardless boy. But he faltered 
all the same. What I said was unpleasant. 
But the bravo knew it was true. 

I saw the impression I had made, and I 
turned to the soldiers round. “ Bring here, 
my friends,” I said, “M. de Pavannes’ 
sword !” : 

One ran up to the guard-house and brought 
it at once. They were townsfolk, burgher 
guards or such like, and for some reason be- 
trayed so evident a respect for me, that I 
soberly believe they would have turned on 
their temporary leader at my bidding. 
Pavannes took his sword, and placed it 
under his arm. We both bowed cere- 
moniously to Pallavicini, who scowled in 
response ; and slowly—I was afraid to show 
any signs of haste—we walked across the 
moonlit space to the bottom of the street by 
which I had come. There the gloom swal- 
lowed us up at once. Pavannes touched my 
sleeve and stopped in the darkness. 

“TI beg to be allowed to thank you for 
your aid,” he said with emotion, turning and 
facing me. ‘“ Whom have I the honour of 
addressing 1” 

“M. Anne de Caylus, a friend of your 
cousin,” I replied. 

“Indeed?” he said; “well, I thank you 
most heartily,’ and we embraced with 
warmth. 

“But I could have done little,’ I answered 
modestly, ‘on your behalf, if it had not been 
for this ring.” 

“ And the virtue of the ring lies in—— 

“ In—TI am sure I cannot say in what!” I 
confessed. Then I forgot one portion of 
my lady’s commands in the sympathy which 
the scene had naturally created between us. 
I added impulsively, “All I know is that 
Madame d’O gave it me; and that it has 
done all, and more than all she said it 
would.” 

“Who gave it you!” he asked, and he 
grasped my arm so tightly as to hurt me. 

“Madame d’O,” I repeated. It was too 
late to draw back now. 

“ That woman !” he ejaculated in a strange 
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low whisper. “Isit possible? That woman 
gave it to you?” 

I wondered what on earth he meant, sur- 
prise, scorn and dislike were so blended 
in his tone. It even seemed to me that he 
drew off from me somewhat. “ Yes, M. de 
Pavannes,” I replied, offended and indignant. 
“It is so far possible that it is the truth, and 
more, I think you would not so speak of this 
lady if you knew all; and that it was 
through her your wife was to-day freed from 
those who were detaining her, and taken 
safely home !” 

“Ha!” he cried eagerly. 
has my wife been ?”’ 

“* At the house of Mirepoix, the glover,” I 
answered coldly, “in the Rue Platriére. 
Do you know him? You do. Well, she was 
kept there a prisoner, until we helped her 
to escape an hour or so ago.” 

He did not seem to comprehend. I could 
see little of his face, but there was doubt 
and wonder in his tone when he spoke. 
“ Mirepoix the glover”! he murmured. “ He 
is an honest man enough, though a Catholic. 
She was kept there! Who kept her there ?” 

“The Abbess of the Ursulines seems to 
have been at the bottom of it,” I explained, 
fretting with impatience. This wonder was 
misplaced, I thought : and time was passing. 
“Madame d’O found out where she was,” 
I continued, “and took her home, and then 
sent me to fetch you, hearing you had 
crossed the river. That is the story in brief.” 

“That woman sent you to fetch me?” he 
repeated again. 

“Yes,” Lanswered angrily. “She did, M. 
de Pavannes.”’ 

“Then,” he said slowly, and with an air of 
solemn conviction which could not but 
impress me, “there is a trap laid for me! 
She is the worst, the most wicked, the 
vilest of women! If she sent you, this is a 
trap! And my wife has fallen into it already ! 
Heaven help her—and me—if it be so!” 


“Then where 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THERE are some statements for which it 
is impossible to be prepared: statements so 
strong and so startling that it is impossible 
to answer them except by action—by a blow. 
And this of M. de Pavannes was one of these. 
If there had been any one present, I think 
I should have given him the lie and drawn 
upon him. But alone with him at midnight in 
the shadow near the bottom of the Rue des 
Fosses, with no witnesses, with every reason 
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to feel friendly towards him, what was I 
to do! 

As a fact I did nothing. I stood, silent 
and stupefied, waiting to hear more. He 
did not keep me long. 

“She is my wife’s sister,” he continued 
grimly. “But I have no reason to shield 
her on that account! Shield her? Had you 
lived at court only a month I might shield 
her all I could, M. de Caylus, it would avail 


nothing. Not Madame de Sauves is better 
known. And I would not ifI could! I 


know well—though my wife will not believe 
it—that there is nothing so near Madame 
d’O’s heart as to get rid of her sister and 
me—of both of us—that she may succeed 
to Madeleine’s inheritance! Oh, yes, I had 
good grounds for being nervous yesterday, 
when my wife did not return,” he added 
excitedly. 

“But there at least you wrong Madame 
dO!” I cried, shocked and horrified by 
an accusation, that seemed so much more 
dreadful in the silence and gloom—and withal 
so much less preposterous than it might 
have seemed in the daylight. “There you 
certainly wrong her! For shame! M. de 
Pavannes.”’ 

He came a step nearer, and laying a hand 
on my sleeve peered into my face. “ Did 
you see a priest with her?” he asked 
slowly. ‘A man called the Coadjutor—a 
down looking dog!” 

I said—with a shiver of dread, a sudden 
revulsion of feeling, born of his manner— 
that I had. And I explained the part the 
priest had taken. 

“Then,” Pavannes rejoined, “I am right. 
There is a trap laid for me. The Abbess of 
the Ursulines! She abduct my wife? Why, 
she is her dearest friend, believe me. It is 
impossible. She would be more likely to 
save her from danger than to—umph! wait 
a minute.” I did: I waited, dreading what 
he might discover, until he muttered, check- 
ing himself—“ Can that be it? Can it be 
that the Abbess did know of some danger 
threatening us, and would have put Madeleine 
in a safe retreat? I wonder!” 

And I wondered: and then — well, 
thoughts are like gunpowder. The least 
spark will fire a train. His words were few, 
but formed spark enough to raise such a 
flare in my brain as for a moment blinded 
me, and shook me so that I trembled. The 
shock over, I was left face to face with a 
possibility of wickedness such as I could 
never have suspected of myself. I remem- 
bered Mirepoix’s distress and the priest’s 
eagerness. I recalled the gruff warning 
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Bezers—even Bezers—had given Madame 
de Pavannes when he told her that she 
would be better where she was. I thought 
of the wakefulness which I had marked in 
the streets, the silent hurrying to and fro, the 
signs of coming strife, and contrasted these 
with the quietude and seeming safety of 
Mirepoix’s house; and I hastily asked 
Pavannes at what time he had been 
arrested. 

“About an hour before midnight,” he 
answered. 

“Then you know nothing of what is hap- 
pening?” I replied quickly. ‘“ Why, even 
while we are loitering here—but listen !” 

And with all speed, stammering indeed in 
my haste and anxiety, I told him what I had 
noticed in the streets, and the hints I had 
heard, and I showed him the badges with 
which Madame had furnished me. 

His manner when he had heard me out 
frightened me still more. He drew me onin 
a kind of fury to a house in the windows of 
which some lighted candles had appeared not 
a minute before. “The ring!” he cried, 
“let me see the ring! Whose is it?” 

He held up my hand to this chance light 
and we looked at the ring. It was a heavy 
gold signet, with one curious characteristic : 
it had two facets. On one of these was 
engraved the letter “H,” and above it a 
crown. On the other was an eagle with 
outstretched wings. 

Pavannes let my hand drop and leaned 
against the wall in sudden despair. “It is 
the Duke of Guise’s,” he muttered. “It is 
the eagle of Lorraine.” 

“Ha!” said I softly, seeing light. The 
Duke was the idol then, as later, of the 
Parisian populace, and I understood now 
why the citizen soldiers had shown me such 
respect. They had taken me for the Duke’s 
envoy and confidant. 

But I saw no farther. Pavannes did, and 
murmured bitterly, “We may say our 
prayers, we Huguenots. That is our death- 
warrant. To-morrow night there will not 
be one left in Paris, lad. Guise has his 
father’s death to avenge, and these cursed 
Parisians will do his bidding like the wolves 
they are! Rosny warned us of this, word 
for word. I would to Heaven we had taken 
his advice !”’ 

“Stay!” I cried—he was going too fast 
for me,—“ stay!” His monstrous conception, 
though it marched some way with my own 
suspicions, outran them far! I saw no 
sufficient grounds for it. ‘The King—the 


King would not permit such a thing, M. de 
Pavannes,” I argued. 
































“ Boy, you are blind!” he rejoined im- 
patiently; for now he saw all and I 
nothing. “‘ Yonder was the Duke of Anjou’s 
captain—Monsieur’s officer, the follower of 
France’s brother, mark you! And he—he 
obeyed the Duke’s ring! And the river. 
Why are we not to cross the river? The 
King indeed! The King has undone us. 
He has sold us to his brother and the 
Guises. Va chasser [ Idole” —for the second 
time I heard the quaint phrase, which I 
learned afterwards was an anagram of the 
King’s name, Charles de Valois, used by 
the Protestants as a password—* Va chasser 
l'Idole has betrayed us! I remember the 
very words he used to the Admiral : ‘ Now 
we have got you here we shall not let you 
go so easily!’ Oh, the traitor! The 
wretched traitor !” 

He leaned against the wall overcome by 
the horror of the conviction which had burst 
upon him, and unnerved by the imminence 
of the peril. At all times he was an unready 
man, I fancy, more fit, courage apart, for the 
college than the field ; and now he gave way 
to despair. Perhaps the thought of his wife 
unmanned him. Perhaps the excitement 
through which he had already gone tended to 
stupefy him, or the suddenness of the dis- 
covery. 

At any rate I was the first to gather my 
wits together, and my earliest impulse was to 
tear into two parts a white handkerchief I 
had in my pouch, and fasten one to his sleeve, 
the other in his hat, in rough imitation of the 
badges I wore myself. 

It will appear from this that I no longer 
trusted Madame d’O. I was not convinced, 
it is true, of her conscious guilt. Still I did 
not trust her entirely. “Do not wear them 
on your return,” she had said, and that was 
odd, although I could not believe that she was 
such a siren as Father Pierre had warned us 
of, telling tales from old poets. Yet I 
doubted, shuddering as I did so. Her com- 
panionship with that vile priest, her strange 
eagerness to secure Pavannes’ return, her 
mysterious directions to me, her anxiety to 
take her sister home—home where she would 
be exposed to danger, as being in a known 
Huguenot’s house—these things pointed to 
but one conclusion ; still that one was so hor- 
rible that I would not, even while I doubted 
and distrusted her, I would not, I could not 
accept it. I put it from me, and refused to 
believe it, although during the rest of that 
night it kept coming back to me and knock- 
ing for admission at my brain. 

All this flashed through my mind while I 
was fixing on Pavannes’ badges. Not that 
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I lost time about it, for from the moment I 
grasped the position as he conceived it, every 
minute we had wasted on explanations 
seemed to me an hour. I reproached myself 
for having forgotten even for an instant that 
which had brought us to town—the rescue 
of Kit’s lover. We had small chance now of 
reaching him in time, misled as we had been 
by this miserable mistake in identity. If 
my companion’s fears were well founded, he“ 
would fall in the general massacre of the 
Huguenots, probably before we could reach 
him. If ill-founded, still we had small reason 
to hope. Bezers’ vengeance would not wait. 
I knew him too well to think it. A Guise 
might spare his foe, but the Vidame—the 
Vidame never ! 

I glanced up at the line of sky showing be- 

tween the tall houses, and lo! the dawn was 
coming. It wanted scarcely half an hour of 
daylight, though down in the dark streets 
about us the night still reigned. Yes, the 
morning was coming, bright and hopeful, 
and the city was quiet. There were no signs, 
no sounds of riot or disorder. Surely, I 
thought, surely Pavannes must be mistaken. 
Either the plot had never existed, that was 
most likely, or it had been abandoned, or 
perhaps— Crack ! 
_A pistol shot! Short, sharp, ominous it 
rang cut on the instant, a solitary sound in 
the night! It was somewhere near us. I 
stopped. I was speaking to my companion 
at the moment. ‘“ Where was it?” I cried, 
looking behind me. 

“Close to us. Near the Louvre,” he 
answered, listening intently. “See! See! 
Ah, heavens!” in a voice of despair, “it was 
a signal !” 

It was. One, two, three, before I could 
count them, lights sprang into brightness in 
the windows of every other house in the 
short street where we stood, as if lighted by 
a single hand. Before too I could count as 
many more, or ask him what this meant, be- 
fore indeed we could speak or stir from the 
spot, or think what we should do, with a 
hurried clang and clash, as if brought into 
motion by furious frenzied hands, a great 
bell above our heads began to boom and 
whirr! It hurled its notes into space, it 
suddenly filled all the silence. It dashed its 
harsh sounds down upon the trembling city, 
till the air heaved, and the houses about us 
rocked. It made in an instant a pande- 
monium of the quiet night. 

We turned and hurried instinctively from 
the place, crouching and amazed, looking 
upwards with bent shoulders and scared 
faces. “ What is it? What is it ?” I 
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cried, half in resentment, half in terror. 
It deafened me. 

“The bell of St. Germain I’ Auxerrois!” 
he shouted in answer. “The Church of the 
Louvre. It is as I said. We are doomed!” 

“Doomed? No!” I replied fiercely, for 
my courage seemed to rise again on the 
wave of sound and excitement as if re- 
bounding from the momentary shock. 
“Never! We wear the devil’s livery, and 
he will look after his own. Draw, man, 
and let him that stops us look to himself. 
You know the way. Lead on!” I cried 
savagely. 

He caught the infection and drew his 
sword. So we started boldly, and the result 
justified my confidence. We looked no doubt 
as like murderers as any who were abroad 
that night. Moving in this desperate guise 
we hastened up that street and into another 

—still pursued by the din and clangour of 
the bell—and then a short distance along a 
third. We were not stopped or addressed by 
any one, though numbers, increasing each 
moment as door after door opened, and we 
drew nearer to the heart of the commotion, 
were hurrying in the same direction, side by 
side with us ; and though in front, where now 
and again lights gleamed on a mass of 
weapons, or on white eager faces, filling some 
alley from wall to wall, we heard the roar of 
voices rising and falling like the murmur of 
an angry sea. 

All was blurr, hurry, confusion, tumult. 
Yet I remember, as we pressed onwards 
with the stream and part of it, certain 
sharp outlines. I caught here and there 
a glimpse of a pale scared face at a window, 
a half-clad form at a door, of the big, 
wondering eyes of a child held up to see us 
pass, of a Christ at a corner ruddy in the 
smoky glare of a link, of a woman armed, 
and in man's clothes, who walked some dis- 
tance side by side with us, and led off a 
ribald song. I retain a memory of these 
things: of brief bursts of light and long in- 
tervals of darkness, and always, as we 
tramped forwards, my hand on Pavannes’ 
sleeve, of an ever-growing tumult in front— 
in ever-rising flood of noise. 

At last we came to a standstill where 
a side street ran out of ours. Into this the 
hurrying throng tried to wheel, and, unable 
to do so, halted, and pressed about the head 
of the street, which was already full to over- 
flowing; and so fought with hungry eyes 
for places whence they might look down it. 





Pavannes and I struggled only to get 
through the crowd—to get on: but the 
efforts of those behind partly aiding and 
partly thwarting our own, presently forced 
us to a position where we could not avoid 
seeing what was afoot. 

The street—this side street—was ablaze 
with light. From end to end every gable, 
every hatchment was glowing, every window 
was flickering in the glare of torches. It was 
paved too with faces—human faces, yet 
searcely human—all looking one way, all 
looking upward ; and the noise, as from time 
to time this immense crowd groaned or 
howled in unison, like a wild beast in its 
fury, was so appalling, that I clutched 
Pavannes’ arm and clung to him in momen- 
tary terror. I do not wonder now that I 
quailed, though sometimes I have heard that 
sound since. For there is nothing in the 
world so dreadful as that brute beast we 
eall the canaille, when the chain is off and 
its cowardly soul is roused. 

Near our end of the street a group of 
horsemen, rising island-like from the sea of 
heads, sat motionless in their saddles about 
a gateway. They were silent, taking no 
notice of the rioting fiends shouting at their 
girths, but watching in grim quiet what was 
passing within the gates. They were hand- 
somely dressed, although some wore corslets 
over their satin coats or lace above buff 
jerkins. I could even at that distance see the 
jewels gleam in the bonnet of one who seemed 
to be their leader. He was in the centre 
of the band; a very young man, perhaps 
twenty or twenty-one, of most splendid pre- 
sence, sitting his horse superbly. He wore 
a grey riding-coat, and was a head taller 
than any of his companions. There was 
pride in the very air with which his horse 
bore him. 

I did not need to ask Pavannes who he 
was. I knew that he was the Duke of 
Guise, and that the house before which he 
stood was Coligny’s. I knew what was 
being done there. And in the same moment 
I sickened with horror and rage, I had a 
vision of grey hairs and blood and fury 
scarcely human. And I rebelled. I battled 
with the rabble about me. I forced my 
way through them tooth and nail after 
Pavannes, intent only on escaping, only on 
getting away from there ; and neither halted 
nor looked back until we were clear of the 
crowd and had left the blaze of light and the 
work doing by it some way behind us. 


(To be continued.) 























BERKELEY CASTLE. 





From a Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormick. 


GLIMPSES OF 


VI. BERKELEY 


BELONGING TO LORD 


‘* Mark the year, and mark the night, 
When Severn shall re-echo with affright 
The shrieks of death thro’ Berkeley’s roof that 
ring, 
Shrieks of an agonizing King ! 


” 


THE year was 1327, the night a wild and 
tempestuous one, when through howling 
winds and rattling rain these shrieks of 
despair penetrated the thick walls of 
Berkeley, reaching to the village beyond 
the castle itself. There frightened men and 
pious women listened in dismay, praying the 
while for the parting soul of Edward II. 
anointed King of England. Finally the 
cries ceased, the hellish deed was done, the 
murderers could rest. There was nothing to 


OLD ENGLISH HOMES.! 


CASTLE. 


FITZHARDINGE. 


fear from that still form stretched on the 
narrow bed in the prison room now become 
the chamber of death ; and beneath clearing 
skies, with fitful moonlight touching donjon 
keep and battlemented walls, Berkeley stood 
grand, and dark, and silent. 

Forty-three years before this fatal night 
King Edward L, in answer to the petition 
of his Welsh subjects that he would appoint 
a prince to rule over them who was native 
born, whose character was free from re- 
proach, and who could speak the Welsh 
language, snatched his newly-born son from 
his cradle and presented him to them as their 
ruler. He was, the king assured them, a 
Welshman by birth, his character was un- 
impeachable, and he could speak neither 


' This article has been read and revised by Lord Fitzhardinge, by whose permission the historical 


portraits are for the first time reproduced. 
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English nor French, but, if they pleased, the 
first word he did speak should be Welsh. 
The chieftains accepted their prince, and 
kissed his baby hand in token of submission, 
and it was this first Prince of Wales who 
was murdered at Berkeley. 

The weakness of Edward II. as king, com- 
bined with his favouritism first for Piers 
Gaveston, and later for the Spencers, father 
and son, alienated the affections of the whole 
nation ; while in his domestic relations he 
was not more happy, as he lost entirely the 
love of his wife. This queen, Isabelle, sister 
of the King of France, lived openly with her 
favourite, Roger Mortimer, and collected 
around her all the English malcontents, 
with a few foreign auxiliaries, determining 
to dethrone her husband. London opened 
its gates to the disloyal queen, and Thomas, 
Lord Berkeley, joined her standard. To this 
lord she restored the castle of Berkeley 
which the king had granted to the younger 
Spencer. 

Edward escaped to Wales, but was eventu- 
ally captured by the queen’s party, im- 
prisoned, and forced to resign his crown. 
Towards the spring of 1326-7 he was given 
into the custody of Lord Berkeley, Sir John 
Maltravers, and Sir Thomas Gourney, and 
piteous are the accounts of the cruel night 
journeys over the marsh ground lying by 
the River Severn, which he was forced to 
take lest the people might see and recognize 
him. By order of Roger Mortimer, and 
contrary to the orders of Parliament, the 
wretched monarch was removed from Kenil- 
worth and the custody of the Earl of Lan- 
caster to Berkeley Castle, and God help the 
wretch, be he prince or peasant, left to the 
mercy of his enemies within those walls ! 

Lord Berkeley received his royal prisoner 
with courtesy, and it is asserted by some 
that the king was first lodged in the com- 
fortable apartment called to-day the Prince 
of Wales’s room, in consequence of its being 
the one occupied by his royal highness when 
he is a visitor at Berkeley. The walls of this 
room are hung with tapestry, apparently the 
oldest in the castle, and on the black and 
gold four-post bedstead are carved the letters 
E.S.B. and the date 1666. Only one picture 
hangs here, a portrait of Queen Mary, con- 
sort of William III. Smaller rooms used as 


bath-room, dressing-room, &c., open out from 
the principal apartment, and a few years 
since, when the flooring outside needed re- 
pairs, a dungeon was discovered, which has 
been again covered over. But if the murdered 
king slept in this apartment it was not for 
long. Lord Berkeley, being inclined to treat 


him too well, was commanded to deliver up 
the government of his castle to his two 
colleagues, Maltravers and Gourney, which 
he did with “heavy cheere,” perceiving that 
violence was intended towards the person of 
the king, after which he reluctantly departed 
to one of his other dwellings. 

Then began the horrible tortures of the 
helpless old man who had lost his crown, and 
was destined to lose his life. His brutal 
gaolers first shut him up in the dungeon 
room, a half-circular, totally dark room in 
the centre of the castle, built over an under- 
ground prison twenty-eight feet deep; and 
into this latter place they threw a quantity 
of dead carcasses, hoping to poison him by 
the stench. This treatment not having the 
desired effect, they removed him to the small 
inner room on the wall, originally a guard- 
room, and there on St. Matthews’ day, 
September 21st, 1327, he was finally mur- 
dered in the most barbarous manner. Feather 
beds having failed to smother him, even as 
foul odours had been powerless to poison, a 
long slender iron instrument was heated red- 
hot and run through his body, while boiling 
lead was poured into it. This iron instru- 
ment is still preserved at Berkeley. 

The unfortunate king is said to have 
“ended his life with a lamentable loud cry 
heard by many both of the towne and the 
castle.” Certain inhabitants of Bristol and 
Gloucester were sent for to view the body, 
but finding no marks of violence upon it, 
testified that Edward II. died a natural 
death. “The pious and loyal monks of St. 
Peter, in Gloucester, voluntarily undertook 
the charge of the funeral, which the abbo*s 
of Malmesbury and Kingswood in Wiltshire, 
and of St. Augustine in Bristol, had declined 
doing for fear of offending the reigning 
authorities ; and John Tokey, Abbot of the 
Church of St. Peter, himself brought the 
dead body of the murdered king from the 
Castle of Berkeley to the church of the 
monastery, where it was received and buried 
with every honourable rite. It is asserted 
that on account of this Christian burial, and 
owing to the fact that Thomas Lord Berkeley 
refrained from personal cruelty to his un- 
happy prisoner, the ghost of the murdered 
monarch has never haunted Berkeley Castle. 

The small room where Edward uttered 
that last “lamentable cry” remains un- 
changed; the curtained bed of its royal 
occupant and the narrow couch of his atten- 
dant are worm-eaten with age; while the 
once elaborately embroidered hangings of 
Arras tapestry covering the walls and furni- 
ture are faded and discoloured: but all is 
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peaceful. No ghostly form flits back and 
forward upon the narrow covered walk, where 
a sentry, deaf to the sighs of the lonely 
prisoner, paced in the starlight five hundred 
and sixty years ago;and just opposite the 
door of the tiny cell which inclosed so much 
human misery, a gaudy scented wall-flower 
to-day wooes the sunshine so rigorously ex- 
cluded from the eyes of the captive king in 
days gone by. 

It is with pleasure we learn that in the 
fourth year of Edward III. Roger Mortimer, 
then “ Earle of Marche,’ was condemned by 
Parliament for treason and executed. Thomas 
Lord Berkeley was by this same Parliament 
called to answer for the death of Edward, 
who had been committed to his charge as 
Lord of Berkeley. During a space of seven 
years judgment upon his conduct was post- 
poned from Parliament to Parliament, until 
finally he was pronounced guiltless of all 
save “some fault of negligence.” 

It was to this lord that Queen Isabelle 
restored Berkeley Castle after the king had 
granted it to the younger Spencer, and at 
the time she did so her majesty paid a per- 
sonal visit to the place. In referring to this 
visit a chronicler of the time mentions that 
Lord Thomas seems to have been of a wary 
disposition, for although finding himself to 
stand well with the queen and Roger Morti- 
mer, her minion, and his own father-in-law, 
he scarcely trusted to their friendliness, and 
whilst entertaining them well and loyally at 
Berkeley, he placed the castle under the 
custody of old family servants whom he knew 
could be trusted ; and although supplying the 
place with all that was necessary for the 
entertainment of such guests, he at the same 
time laid in a sufficient store to withstand a 
siege. The account quaintly adds that “ what 
he found in the castle of Berkeley of the 
treasure or goods of Hugh Spencer, the 
younger, Earl of Gloucester, who held the 
same since his father’s commitment, hee had 
more discretion than to committ to any 
writinge that might tell me three hundred 
yeares after of what value or condition they 
were.” 

The castle of Berkeley was built out of 
the ruins of a nunnery destroyed in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, and a terrible 
tale is told of a certain Earl Godwyn, a 
“notable and subtle man,” who determined 
at any cost to obtain the fair lands for him- 
self. In order to do this, he sent his handsome 
nephew to the convent, where he was to feign 
illness, but was in reality to reward the care 
and hospitality of the nuns by leading them 
from the straight and narrow path of virtue 
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to the broad one of destruction. Having 
accomplished this unholy result, his uncle, 
the earl, petitioned the king for the convent 
lands, on the ground that the nuns were 
unfit to possess them. Berkeley became his, 
and he settled it upon his wife Gueda, but 
she refused to eat. anything coming from a 
manor so dishonourably obtained, and another 
house had to be bought for her. Doomsday 
Book alludes to this account. 

The keep was the part of the building 
first erected in the time of Robert Fitz- 
hardinge, mentioned in Doomsday Book as 
“sonne to the King of Denmarke, the first 

















PLAN OF BERKELEY CASTLE. 


Reference : 

A, The Keep. 3B. Thorpe’s Tower. C. Ancient Chapel. now 
the Evidence Room (Well underneath). D. Dungeon 
Chamber. EEE. Bed Chambers. fFF. State Rooms 
G. Nowhere. HHH. Drawing Rooms. I. The Chapel. 
J. Ante-room. KA. The Great Hall L. Lobby. WM. Still- 
room. WN. Kitchen. 0000. Scullery and Larders, Bed- 
rooms over. P. Bath-room. Q. Billiard-room. R. King 
Edward’s Room. 8S. Well. 


ancestor or ‘stock-father’ of this noble 
family of the Berkeleys.” To him and his 
heirs for ever Henry II., son of the Empress 
Maude, gave the barony of Berkeley, and he 
at once proceeded to build the ancient keep. 
In shape it is a circle, of which the continuous 
form is broken by semi-circular towers. The 
entrance is the usual sidelong flight of steps, 
over which is the guard-room already de- 
scribed as the place where Edward II. was 
murdered. From the passage or landing 
place above the stairs, you turn abruptly to 
the west and enter the grand doorway, a fine 
Norman arch ; proceeding to the left, or south, 
you arrive at the Dungeon Tower. It does. 
not appear to have contained more than one 
habitable furnished room, beneath which is 
the vault, or prison. The dungeon chamber 
is shaped like the letter D, that is, it follows 
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the curves of the towers, having neither 
window nor chimney. Even the outer wall is 
flanked by the sidelong stairs, and is thus 
unassailable from without. In the floor of 
this gloomy chamber is a trap door, opening 
to the dungeon below already mentioned, 
which goes down to the very foundation of 
the castle. A little further south is another 
tower, called the Lady’s Hold, where in time 
of assault the women of the family retired 
for safety. This tower consists of chamber 
upon chamber, the upper one of all opening 
on the leads above the gateway, from which 
there is a magnificent prospect over the ad- 


King John, therefore that king seized it, 
made a prison of it, and devoted the lands to 
the support of the garrison at Bristol. He 
was a guest at Berkeley during four days 
in 1216, and in 1255 King Henry III. was 
entertained by Maurice, the second Lord 
Berkeley, who greatly beautified the grounds 
of the castle with walks and gardens. 

A great breach in the outer wall of the 
keep was made by the order of Cromwell 
when the castle was given back to George 
Lord Berkeley, after the civil war. During 
this war both castle and town were at first 
occupied by the Parliament, but afterwards 














EXTRANCE GATE, BERKELEY CASTLE. 
From a Drawing by A. D. M’Cormick, 


jacent country. These leads formed the 
promenade of the ladies, and occasionally of 
the state prisoners. Going around the inside 
of the keep, westward, one comes to Thorpe’s 
Tower, so called from a family of that name 
who held their estate by the tenure of guard- 
ing it. This is of later date than the keep 
itself, being counted of the year 1342, and 
from this tower floats the flag bearing the 
‘family arms. The fourth, or Northern Tower, 
was an ancient chapel, now used as the evi- 
dence room. 

Berkeley Castle was one of the places of 
rendezvous for the barons in rebellion against 


continued in the royal possession until the 
capture in 1645. In one of the publications 
of the day, the Perfect Diurnal, occurs the 
following: “ Berkeley Castle is besieged by 
Colonel Morgan, Governor of Gloucester, and 
Sir Thomas Fairfax has sent a regiment to 
assist him, and they doubt to carry it 
suddenly.” Different entries follow as the 
siege goes on, until in a letter we read :— 
“This day, September 26, being Friday, 
Berkeley is surrendered, the soldiers to 
march out without arms.” 

After passing through the outer courtyard 
at Berkeley, where to-day hangs a large and 
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curious Chinese bell taken from a Buddhist 
temple at Tszekee, near Ningpo, you pass 
under a second arched gateway cut in the 
lofty walls of the castle. On the inner side 
of this gateway grooves for the portcullis are 
still visible, as in several of the rooms 
primitive bolts are still to be found in a 
recess in the wall. These bolts are massive 
bars of wood having an iron ring at one end 
which fastens into a corresponding hook, and 
when drawn across the door prove a for- 
midable opposition to the opening of it. 
Facing this gateway inside the inner court 
is the Great Hall with its steep roof and 
four deep mullioned windows of stained glass. 
This is acknowledged to be one of the finest 
baronial halls in England. The roof is of 
the time of Edward IITI., arched almost in a 
half circle, with ribs of wood supporting it, 
the whole best described by the remark of a 
gallant naval officer who, when a guest at 
Berkeley, declared it to be like a ship turned 
bottom upwards. At the upper end of the 
room is the raised dais formerly reserved 
for the lord of the manor, and his more 
favoured guests, and over the fireplace hang 
two tattered banners carried at Culloden by 
the regiment under command of the twenty- 
second Baron of Berkeley. The skin of a 
famous bull called the “ Duke of Connaught,” 
which belonged to the present Lord Fitz- 
hardinge, is spread upon the floor of this 
raised dais. The length of this hall, now 
used as the dining-room of the family, is 
sixty-two feet, its width thirty-two feet, 
and its height thirty-two and a half feet. 
The four large stained glass windows on the 
right contain the armorial bearings of the 
House of Berkeley from the year 1115 to 
1785, and those opposite cut in the thickness 
of the wall look out over the rich meadows 
surrounding the castle, and on to the terraced 
walks beneath. On the walls of this dining- 
room hang several family portraits, also a 
number of stags’ heads shot by Lord Fitz- 
hardinge in Scotland. The chandelier over 
the dinner table is made of the antlers of 
stags. 

From the upper end of the great hall a 
broad staircase of old oak leads to the chapel 
and the drawing-rooms. On the wall by the 
staircase among other portraits is one of Sir 
Francis Drake, and some curious but wofully 
uncomfortable furniture, brought by that 
enterprising explorer from distant lands and 
presented to Queen Elizabeth, stands on the 
landing. For practical use it could havo 
suited the Virgin Queen only in her most 
austere and virtuous moods. 

A fine portrait of Frederick Augustus, 
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fifth Earl of Berkeley, by P. Battoni; of the 
Countess of Tyrconnel, and of Charles II., 
both by Sir Peter Lely ; and the Earl and 
Countess of Berkeley, by Hoppner, also hang 
here. 

The chapel of the castle is interesting but 
not beautiful. The roof is the old original 
one, and some ancient tiles are let in among 
more modern ones around the floor of the 
chancel. An ivory inlaid chair stands near the 
chancel, given by Queen Anne to her gover- 
ness, a certain Viscountess Fitzhardinge. The 
family pew, or, more correctly speaking, the 
wide gallery built at the end of the chapel, 
half way up between floor and roof, the en- 
trance to which is through the drawing-room, 
is of more recent date than the rest of the 
chapel. The carving of one of the columns 
supporting the wall is that of a nun’s head, 
on which is squatted an enormous toad, A 
similar decoration is found upon a column in 
Berkeley Church, and refers to the legend of 
a toad “of an incredible bignes,’ which in 
the time of King Henry VII. was drawn 
out of the dungeon in the keep. The 
chronicler says that “In the deepe dry 
dust ” in the bottom of this dungeon it had 
doubtless lived divers hundreds of years. 
The “ portraiture” of this overgrown beast 
Smyth says he saw “ drawne in colours upon 
the doore of the great hall, since by par- 
gettors washed out, or out-worn by time.” 
The word pargettor occurs several times upon 
the gravestones in Berkeley churchyard, and 
was the ancient term for plasterer. On 
either side of this outer door of the great 
hall stand two ribs of a whale captured in 
the River Severn in 1620. ' 

The chapel was endowed with special 
privileges by a Bull obtained from Pope 
Urban II., by the ninth Lord of Berkeley, 
which Bull “for greater infallibility” is 
also under the seals of eleven cardinals, there 
being at that time three rival Popes in the 
Church. Some old inscriptions in black 
letter are still indistinctly visible on the 
wall under the arched passage, or cloister, 
near the windows, and also on the timbers 
of the roof. These are extracts from 
the Book of Revelation translated by the 
venerable John Trevisa, Vicar of Berkeley 
between the years 1350 and 1412, and 
chaplain to the Lord of Berkeley of that 
period. 

When staying at Berkeley one must be 
careful of the innumerable steps leading from 
room to room. No two apartments in the 
castle are on a level one with the other. It 
may be only a few inches which marks the 
inequality of tho floors, or it may be several 
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Engraved by O. Lacour from the Pieture by HoLBein at Berkeley Castle. 





EARL OF BERKELEY, HON, CAPT. BERKELEY, R.N., COU 
CRAVEN, HOD 


OF GRANARD, LADY CRAVEN, LORD CRAVEN, HON, BERKELEY 
KEPPEL CRAVEN, 


From a Picture by Ozias Humpurey, 1780, at Berkeley Castle 


well defined steps, but the unwary are safe 
to come to grief sooner or later. 

The newest part of the house was built in 
Henry VIII.’s time, a fine apartment used 
by him as a dining-room, but now called the 


greatdrawing-room. Original panel portraits 
are on either side of the large fireplace, 


Queen Mary I. and Elizabeth, while the 
head of Henry VIII. himself, by Holbein, 
stands on an easel over the portrait of his 
falconer, Robert Cheseman, which latter 
picture was only discovered about six years 
ago. Several full-length portraits are in 
this room, some of unknown personages, and 
Y 
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among them a fine one of George, eighteenth 
Lord Berkeley, by Janssens. Over the fire- 
place hangs a most curious picture painted 
for Charles II. by Danckert, showing White- 
hall as it was during the reign of that 
monarch. The ceiling of the room is a dark 
orange colour, slightly arched, with cross 
beams of varnished oak in squares, and on 
one side of the room is a deep recess window 
with low wide couch, and queer old engrav- 
ings on the wall, and still queerer jars and 
vases of pottery and metal filled with flowers, 
but not in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Flowers at Berkeley mean a luxuriance of 
fragrance, of beauty, and of colour rarely 
met with, and in arrangement never excelled. 
They are a passion with Lady Fitzhardinge, 
whose singularly good taste pervades every 
arrangement of the rooms of the castle, and 
taste of a high order is needed to combine 
without incongruity the comforts and pretti- 
ness of the present day, with the ancient 
stateliness of a grand old home such as 
Berkeley is. Very few could have ac- 
complished the task successfully. 

Near the recess window is a case full of 
valuable miniatures, snuff boxes and curiosi- 
ties, among them a lovely head of Louise de 
la Valliére, and an original Vernis Martin. 
On a table lies a dagger, the handle of blood- 
stone, which was found at the bottom of the 
dungeon. 

Royal visitors have always been frequent 
at Berkeley, and upon one occasion when 
Henry VII. came there for a ten days’ stay, 
Lady Anne Berkeley is said to have taken 
down the hall at Wotton House and made 
the roof of the great kitchen in the castle. 
When in 1572 Queen Elizabeth made a 
lengthened visit there with Lady Betty 
Germaine and the all-fascinating Leicester, 
she made herself almost too much at home, 
for on the return of Lord Berkeley, who was 
absent at the time, and unaware of the 
honour done his house, he found that “a 
stately herd of red deere” in the park ad- 
joining called The Worthy, had visibly 
decreased in numbers. He promptly removed 
them to a more distant inclosure, exclaiming 
—‘“No more bucks for queen Bess!” An 
indiscreet remark which in course of time 
reached the ears of the Queen. Later a 
friendly intimation is said to have been sent 
the irascible nobleman, to the effect that her 
majesty had heard that he was not over 
pleased at the remarkably good sport she had 
enjoyed in his park, but that it would be well 
for him “to carry a wary watch over his 
words and actions, lest that Earle (meaning 
Leicester) who had induced her to visit the 
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castle, and had purposely caused the slaughter 
of the deer, might perhaps entertain further 
designs against his head and his castle, to 
which latter he had taken no small liking.” 

In the tapestry drawing-room, leading 
out of Henry VIIL.’s dining-room, is a side 
case in one of the windows containing some 
curious old relics. One of the most interest- 
ing is a tiny jewelled book not two inches 
square, of gold and black enamel, with red 
and green inserted, and on one side a head 
in cameo, This Elizabeth used to wear at 
her girdle, and in it she had written :—“ the 
prayer of Kinge Edward VI. which he made 
the VI. of July, 1553, and the VII. yere of 
his range, 111 hours before his dethe.” 

The prayer itself, and the account of it, 
are in two distinctly different handwritings. 
It is however known that the queen used 
not only two, but four different ones, for 
reasons best known to herself. In this same 
rare collection of curiosities is a miniature 
ship made of gold and seed-pearls, having two 
rose diamonds as port-holes. In it are two 
figures supposed to be Sir Francis Drake and 
“ Fame,” although the latter might represent 
anything else. This ornament the explorer 
gave to his sovereign, and she is said to 
have worn it also at her girdle. The tapestry 
inthisroom represents Earth, Air, and Water ; 
the fourth subject, Fire, is at Sion House. The 
carved oaken mantelshelf reaches nearly to 
the ceiling, and two gold maces are suspended 
near it, one of the time of Charles II., the 
other of George I. When a law of Parlia- 
ment was passed that only boroughs 
containing a certain number of inhabitants 
were to have mayors, these maces were 
returned to the Berkeley family. A third 
and smaller one also of gold, and having a 
seal at one end, is of the fourteenth century, 
and was found in the Evidence Chamber. 
The table in the centre of the room is made 
of wood from the Royal George sunk off 
Spithead in 1782. 

Upon an easel stands a case of valuable 
miniatures, among them portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth, her cousin Lady Betty Hunsden, 
Charles I., Cromwell, Cardinal Mazarin, 
and others of persons unknown. Several 
family portraits are here, one being of the 
present Lord Fitzhardinge in the uniform of 
the Yeomanry, presented by the county ; and 
flowers everywhere, in a profusion almost 
bewildering. 

More steps, and one enters the music-room, 
so-called from the fact that an organ stands 
at one end. The most curious thing here is 





a clock of lapis-lazuli with carnelian centre, 
and raised fruits and flowers of Florentine 
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mosaic. More curious than the clock how- 
ever is the history of she who gave it, the 
beautiful Lady Craven, who became the 
Margravine of Anspach. She was the 
youngest daughter of Augustus, fourth Earl 
of Berkeley, born December, 1750. Her 
sister married the Earl of Granard, and in 
Lord Fitzhardinge’s “den ” at Berkeley there 
is a lovely picture of Lady Granard standing 
with Lord Craven and Lord Berkeley behind 
her, while Lady Craven, a handkerchief tied 
over her head, and three little children 
peeping out from her dress, comes disguised 
as a gipsy to tell her sister’s fortune. In 
her memoirs she coolly writes :—“It is a 
matter of regret to me, that there is no 
picture of me which has done me justice, nor 
is even like me.” She also speaks frequently 
of her life at the castle, and her fancy for 
going to the different cheese farms during 
the summers spent there. Socheese-making 
must have been carried on at Berkeley then 
as successfully as it is now. The lady’s life 
with her lord was not a happy one, and she 
took her youngest son and for many years 
travelled on the Continent, where she met 
with various and varied adventures. From 
Paris she writes a touching account of the 
unfortunate Queen Marie Antoinette, telling 
an incident in her life not generally known. 
“Out of her private purse she had given five 
hundred louis to the poor, and for the 
moment the people seemed to recognize and 
do justice to her humanity. They raised a 
pyramid of snow to her honour at the 
extremity of the Rue Coq St. Honoré, with 
these verses inscribed on it :-— 


“* Reine, dont la bonté surpasse les appas, 
Prés du Roi bienfaisant occupe ici ta place ; 
Si ce monument fréle est de neige et de glace, 
Nos cceurs pour toi ne le sont pas.’ ” 


Bitter the irony of the sentiment melting 
in snow, even as all things became bitter 
when applied to this most unhappy of queens. 

Many of Lady Craven’s remarks are pithy 
and shrewd, as for instance when speaking 
of the King of Poland, to whom she was 
presented at Warsaw, she regrets the fact 
of his being a sovereign, “for it was impos- 
sible that the many disagreeable persons and 
circumstances that surround royalty should 
not deprive of it the society of those who are 
valuable.” 

Whether she would have elected to provide 
the king with her own society, as later 
she provided the Margrave of Anspach, 
she does not say. Certainly however in 
this latter case she overcame all difficulties, 
and seems'to have been the friend of the 
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long-suffering Margravine at the same time 
that she stood in a very equivocal position 
to the Margrave, whom she afterwards 
married, when she had become a widow 
and he a widower. Her brother, Lord 
Berkeley, strongly objected to her second 
marriage as he had before objected to her 
irregular mode of life, but in neither case 
had his opinion much weight. Lady Craven 
declared that Dr. Jenner had at one time 
saved her life, and this was the second oc- 
casion upon which that eminent physician 
became intimately connected with the priv- 
ate annals of the Berkeley family. 

Dr. Jenner was born at Berkeley during 
the period, his father was vicar of Ber- 
keley Church, and to this day the summer- 
house is pointed out where the discoverer 
of vaccination kept the historic cow from 
which was obtained the first vaccine virus 
ever used. Jenner’s life is only another 
commentary upon the old saying that a 
prophet is of small account in his own 
country. Not only was England among 
the last to be convinced of the incalculable 
value of his discovery, but while foreign 
countries were sending him proofs and 
testimonials of the reverent esteem in 
which they held him, and the great gift he 
had bestowed upon the world, his country- 
men disputed in Parliament the amount to 
be granted to him in recognition of his 
successful discovery. In Vienna vaccination 
was welcomed as the God-send it has since 
been proved to be, for small-pox had been 
the curse of the country and of the House 
of Hapsburg. 

All Europe and the United States adopted 
vaccination ; President Jefferson and his 
sons-in-law setting the example in 1801 of 
vaccinating in their own families. The 
great Napoleon was so sensible of Jenner’s 
claims, and of the benefit he had conferred 
upon mankind, that upon one occasion 
when he was about to reject a petition for 
the liberation of a British subject, Jose- 
phine merely mentioned the name of Jenner, 
when the emperor paused and exclaimed, 
“Jenner! Ah, we can refuse nothing to 
that man.” 

But all advanced strides in science are 
bound to meet with bitter opposition, which 
in the case of vaccination took sometimes 
the most ludicrous forms. One writer tells 
us that “ opposing doctors detected resem- 
blances to ox-faces produced in children as 
they alleged, by vaccination. A lady com- 
plained that since her daughter was vaccinated 
she coughed like a cow, and had grown 
hairy all over her body ; and in one country 
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district vaccination had to be discontinued, 
because it was asserted that those who had 
been inoculated in that manner bellowed like 
bulls.” It is easy to imagine how such 
petty and irritating opposition weighed 
upon the noble spirit of Jenner. The Coun- 
tess of Berkeley very strongly advocated 
vaccination, and to the extent of her power 
promoted Jenner’s success ; and to Berkeley, 
his early home, the man’s heart turned long- 
ingly in those vexed days when his spirit 
was harassed with the wrangling over a 
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Only one of the bedrooms at Berkeley 
Castle is said to be haunted. It is the blue 
room, where the walls are hung with tapes- 
try, and where the beautiful panel portrait 
of the Queen of Bohemia hangs over the 
fireplace. In a corner of this picture a 
shadowy hand holds out a crown from the 
clouds above, under which is written—“ Then 
this.” It was in the time of the ambitious 
William Lord Berkeley, who in return for 
a marquisate gave up the grand old Castle 
to King Henry VIL., that on Nibely Green, 
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- KEEP AND DUNGEON TOWER, BERKELEY CASTLE. 


From a Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormick. 


second Parliamentary grant. To a friend he 
writes :—‘ Cheltenham is much improved 
since you saw it. It is too gay for me. I 
still like my rustic haunt, old Berkeley, best, 
where we are all going in about a fortnight.” 
It was at his “old Berkeley” that he died 
and was buried. 

Doctor Jenner was the witness at a 
private marriage in the Berkeley family, 
which caused dire confusion in its genealo- 
gical records. His bust stands on a little 
landing just below the gallery pew of the 
chapel at Berkeley. 


a spot near the castle itself, Viscount Lisle 
came to his death after a lengthy feud with 
the Lord of Berkeley. But before Black 
Will the forester fired the fatal shot which 
is said to have killed him, Lord Lisle swore 
a bitter oath to Lord Berkeley that he would 
for ever haunt his home, and the tradition 
is that he appears to any one inhabiting 
the blue room in the uncomfortable guise 
of a gory corpse carrying his detached head 
under his arm. This Marquis of Berkeley, 
who could willingly part with his beautiful 
castle for an empty title, was the happy 

















possessor of three wives, 
of whom it is said- 
“The first hee loved 
not, nor shee him; the 
second hee loved en- 
tirely both living and 
dead; the third hee 
loved; and shee over- 
ruled him for her own 
ends, to the advance- 
ment of herselfe and 
her kindred.” 

The great state bed- 
room, now Lady Fitz- 
hardinge’s room, was 
the one occupied by 
Queen Elizabeth; the 
little stateroom next 
to it, by King James. 
In both these the bed 
stands in a_ raised 
recess, and fine tapes- 
tries cover the walls. 
Another bedroom goes 
by the name of Darius’ 
tent, while one is called 
Sir Francis Drake's 
room, and still another 
the dungeon chamber. 
Not one is without in 
terest, but it would take 
more space than we 
have at our command 
to describe all. The 
great kitchen ; the beer 
cellar, with its huge 
vats marked by dif- 
ferent dates ; the stables 
where are many horses 
born and bred on the 
estate ; the well kept 
kennels, for Lord Fitz- 
hardinge is M. F. H., 
and as keena sportsman 
as any of his ancestors, 
albeit they were re- 
nowned for their love 
of sport ; the fruit and 
flower gardens, and 
terrace walk surround- 
ing the castle, where 
the guns on the battle- 
mented walls are in 
odd contrast to the 
peacefully blooming 
blossoms around them ; 
every part of Berkeley 
would well repay a far 
more careful examina- 
tion than we have time 
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QUEEN MARY. 
From the Picture at Berkeley Castle. 
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to give. Each nook and corner is filled with 
historical reminiscences, from the entrance 
gate to the outer court, where was formerly 
the drawbridge, to the walk upon the leads, 
having odd little towers at intervals intended 
for the sentries on guard to look out across 
the surrounding country. 

On a clear day the view from these leads 
is magnificent, stretching across the broad 
vale of Berkeley, the meadows green with 
a greenness unsurpassed in England, from a 
peculiar richness of the soil which gives to 
the grass a wondrous depth and luxuriance 
of colour. The Cotswold Hills rise abruptly 
in broken lines, and beyond, the broad Severn 
gleams like a band of light in the distance ; 
while further still is the dark Forest of 
Dean, gloomy and sombre. The town of 
Gloucester is sometimes visible to very keen- 
sighted eyes. 

A most peculiar effect is produced by the 
fact that the tower of Berkeley Church is 
quite separate from the building _ itself, 
standing alone some fifty yards distant. 
Alice in Wonderland graphically remarks 
that she has often seen a cat without a grin, 
but never before a grin without a cat ; and 
if applied in sufficient reverence, the senti- 
ment applies fairly well to this churchless 
tower. The reason given for the phenomenon 
is that archers from the tower, had it 
been in its natural position on the church, 
could easily have fired into the castle. The 
present church is not the first known to 
have existed on this spot, and the south door 
and font are probably the only remains of 
the one built prior to the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The various styles of 
architecture indicate the dates of this build- 
ing. The clustered pillars and foliated 
capitals of the arcades, with the central part 
of the west front, are evidently of the period 
of Edward I. while the difference in the 
window tracery in the north and south aisles 
shows that they again are of different and 
later periods. The beautiful chapel of the 
Berkeley family was erected between the 
years 1417 and 1463, and contains some 
fine monuments. The west door of the church 
still shows marks of hostile bullets, and also 
the holes pierced for musketry by those 
besieged within its walls when stormed and 
taken by the Parliamentarians. A massive 
wooden bar, such as closed some of the doors 
in the castle, is also found across the door 
of the church. Among the old tombstones 
in the churchyard, with their quaint inscrip- 
tions, is one bearing the modern date 1849, 
to the memory of Arthur Moffatt, of York- 
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shire, and the words of the American poet, 
Longfellow, are written beneath— 


“ Look not mournfully into the past.” 


Two epitaphs are worthy of notice, one in 
honour of 


“THOMAS PEIRCE, 


“Five times Mayor of this Towne, 
Died Feb. 25, 1665, aged 77.” 


“ Here lyeth Thomas Peirze whom no man taught, 
Yet he in Iron Brasse and Silver wrought ; 
HeJacks and Clocks and Watches (with art) made, 
And mended too, when others work did fade. 
Of Berkeley five times Maior this artist was, 
And yet this Maior this artist was but grasse ! 
When his own watch was downe, on the last day, 
He that made watches had not made a key 
To winde it up ; but uselesse it must lie 
Until he rise again, no more to die.” 


The other written by Dean Swift, who at 
the time was chaplain to Charlies, Earl of 
Berkeley, one of the Lords Justices of Ivre- 
land— 


“ Here lies the Earl of Suffolk’s Fool, 
Men called him Dicky Pearce ; 
His folly served to make Folks laugh, 
When wit and mirth were scarce. 
Poor Dick, alas ! is dead and gone, 
What signifies to cry ? 
Dickeys enough are still behind, 
To laugh at bye and bye. 
“Buried June 18th, 1728, aged 63.” 


This particular fool is said to have been lent 
by his master to Lord Berkeley, and to have 
died while at the castle. The custom of 
having Domestic Fools attached to noble 
families was a curious one, and so many as 
ten different classes of them are mentioned 
by an old writer. He says they were gene- 
rally “silly by nature, yet cunning and 
sarcastical, or any servant of a shrewd and 
witty disposition who treated his master with 
great familiarity in order to produce stage 
effect.” Under number V. of the list he 
quaintly adds : “The Female Fool, generally 
an idiot.” Number VIII. was “the Fool in 
the Ancient Mysteries and Moralities. This 
was Vice, whose office it was to teaze the 
Devil ;”’ and so on through a number of odd 
definitions. “The Domestic Fool (solitary 
instances excepted) went out of fashion in 
the seventeenth century, through national 
disturbances and puritanical habits. Whip- 


ping was their punishment when they be- 
haved ill.” 
Just back of the churchyard at Berkeley, 
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on the way to the gardens, and separated 
from consecrated ground by a narrow fence, 
are a row of little graves with modest tomb- 
stones, under the shade of branching trees. 
Trusted, true-hearted dogs, who have lived 
their faithful lives, rest here almost within 
“God’s Acre,” given careful burial after 
death by the master and mistress generously 
good to them in life ; and we often wondered 
whether the dogs of all breeds and sizes who 
invariably accompany the Lord of Berkeley 
and his guests in their walks to the different 
points of view, or to see the great oak 
mentioned in Doomsday Book, can know 
what tender care will be taken of their 
bodies after their trusty, little loving hearts 
have ceased to beat. Luthet himself went 
only one step further, in that he promised 
his favourite dog that in the general resurrec- 
tion it should have a golden tail. 

With the legend of the witch of Berkeley, 
supposed to have lived in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, our account of one of England's 
grandest homes must close, willingly as we 
would linger longer within its haunted walls, 
steeped and saturated as they are with tales 
that are told and lives long since lived. Old 
William of Malmesbury tells us that this 
famous witch of Berkeley “ put no modera- 
tion to her sins, because she was as yet on 
this side of old age, although beating on the 
door of it with a near foot.’’ Trouble coming 
to her as it does to all mortals, her son 
dying and his family being ruined, she fell 
ill, and summoned her surviving children, a 
monk and a nun, to come to her. She con- 
fessed herself to have been a great sinner, 
but relied pretty comfortably upon their 
piety to make things better for her. What 
her occult knowledge taught her might be 
the ultimate fate of her body, after the soul 
had gone to its just reward, she knew best, 
but her instructions for its preservation 
were singular. She directed that it be 


sewn in a stag’s hide, and afterwards placed 
in a stone sarcophagus, the cover of which 
was to be fastened with lead and iron. In 
addition three iron chains of great weight 
were to fasten the stone, and there was to 
be psalm-singing for fifty nights, and the 
same number of masses in the days. If for 
three nights these precautions could keep the 
body at rest, on the fourth it was to be 
buried in the ground. But it was no use; 
vows, prayers, and tears were equally of no 
avail, while the strongly-bolted door gave 
way easily to the devils, who broke through 
the band of singing choirs and tore asunder 
the two chains at the extremities of the 
stone, the middle one resisting their force. 
This was on the first two nights; on the 
third the whole monastery seemed shaken to 
its foundation, and a tall, terrible man dashed 
the doors in pieces, advanced to the coffin, 
and calling the woman by name commanded 
her to arise. Upon her answering she could 
not on account of her chains, “you shall 
be loosed,” said he, “and to your evil ;” and 
immediately he broke the chain with as much 
ease as pack-thread. He also kicked off the 
lid of the coffin, and having taken her by 
the hand, drew her out of the church in 
the sight of them all. “Before the door 
stood a proud black horse neighing, with 
iron hooks projecting over his whole back. 
The woman was put upon the beast, and soon 
disappeared from the eyes of the spectators. 
Her supplicating cries for help were heard 
for nearly four miles.” 

So much for the account of the Berkeley 
witch in the old chronicle. 

But witches and murderers trouble 
Berkeley no more. Only the truest hospi- 
tality welcomes guests fortunate enough to 
find themselves inside those battlemented 
walls, whence none depart without feeling 
that the past has much to teach, even while 
the present gives so much to enjoy. 

EvizaBeTH Batcu. 
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SERGEANT. 


By ARCHIBALD FOoRBEs. 


WHE scene of my little story 
is a sequestered. hill-parish 
away up among the brown 
moors and sullen pine- 
woods of northern Scot- 
land, and the date of it is 
full forty years ago, when 
I was a boy living in the 
grey old manse down in 

the sheltered glen which was the only 

picturesque “bit” of all the parish whose 
minister my father was. It was a curiously 
primitive region. Its crofters and farmers 
lived out their lives and were laid in the 

old graveyard up on the hillock—hardly a 

soul of them having ever been twenty miles 

outside the parish bounds. There was a vague 
lingering tradition concerning a scapegrace 
son long since dead and gone of old Sandy 

McCulloch of the Catternach-—how the 

daring young ne’er-do-well had actually left 

his native land, made his way to India—we 
boys used to look up the map of India in the 
manse atlas—had married a “ begum”’ there, 
and had finally been poisoned off by that 
mysterious female. This tradition had en- 
gendered a fine wholesome terror of begums, 
and all kinds of adventures that haply might 
involve matrimonial connections therewith, 
with disastrous results to follow. So our 
young men stayed at home and tilled the 
sour cold land laboriously but contentedly. 

There were a few exceptions, it is true. 

Now and then a young fellow would take the 

Queen’s shilling, and go out from among us 

on a career of soldiering. They seldom came 

back, for Cardwell’s name had not yet been 
heard in the land, and short service in the 

army was a reform undreamed of. When a 

man ‘listed then, it was nominally for life ; 

actually, until his bodily vigour was so im- 

paired that he was held no longer fit for 

service, and then he got a pension for the 
remainder of his days. But what with hard 
service abroad, what with cholera in Hin- 
dustan and Yellow Jack in the West Indies, 
what with poor fare in barracks and on 
noxious crowded transports, no great propor- 


tion of the soldiers of those days managed 
to keep alive long enough to attain the 
pensioned period. There was but one army- 
pensioner in our parish, and he is “the old 
sergeant ” of my story. 

They were grand old specimens, those 
veterans of a bypast era. To them the credit 
of their old regiment and the honour of the 
service were dearer than anything else in all 
the world. They had a great self-respect 
that had been instilled by the discipline they 
had undergone, and by the dangers they had 
passed through. They had a single-hearted 
loyalty to the Crown they had served, and a 
manly belief in the country which their 
strong arms and ready weapons had helped 
to save. It isno doubt all right in a military 
sense that there are no old soldiers among us 
now ; but of this I am sure that in a good 
many respects the country is the worse for 
the want of them. 

There was a Sunday morning of my boy- 
hood which I remember as if it were yester- 
day. The Sunday school, held in the grey 
old schoolroom on the edge of the wood in 
the centre of which stood the parish kirk, 
had just been dismissed. The bell had not 
yet begun to ring, but it was the custom of 
the great straggling parish to hold its grand 
weekly palaver, summer and winter alike, on 
the little wood-encircled open space around 
the kirk, during the half-hour before the 
simple Presbyterian service began. To this 
end, the folk who were to constitute the con- 
gregation were gathering, coming in by twos 
and threes along the various paths centring on 
the kirk. Good old Willie Duffus, the elder 
from the far distant Forgie district, had 
climbed and descended the bleak shoulder of 
Muldearie, had picked his devious way across 
the moss, had forded the burn, and was now 
so close at hand that I could discern the 
weather-beaten fluffiness of his ancestral 
beaver, and the resplendent brass buttons 
on the medieval blue coat which had not 
been new when it had been his grandfather’s 
wedding-garment. Johnny Mills, the cripple 

tailor, who was wont to carry his goose and 
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ironing-board from farm-house to farm-house 
and to accept his food as part of his poor 
pay, came shambling up the dyke-side from 
his hovel in the kail yard under the old 
willow-tree. With an air of rustic patronage 
which he could well afford, since most of the 
poor folk were in his books, Sandy Riach, the 
“merchant” of the Kirktoun, came strut- 
ting up the path from the little wooded 
hamlet. The farm lads, with their straw- 
coloured or red hair cut square in the nape 
of the neck, brilliant as to chest in their 
scarlet or blue plush vests studded with big 
white bone buttons, clumped kirkward in 
their heavy hobnailed boots, exchanging now 
and then a word of clumsy badinage with the 
lasses in their tartan shawls, and the rig-and- 
fur stockings and stout shoes they had put 
on after wading the burn down in the hollow. 
Old Maggie Dey, as she wended her slow way 
leaning on her stick, would stop now and 
again for a confidential whisper with a good- 
wife ; for Maggie was the parish “ howdie”’ 
—Anglice midwife, and had officiated at the 
introduction into this vale of tears of more 
than half of the population of the parish. 
Just on the rise of the “ manse-brae ” I could 
discern my mother’s bonnet as she climbed 
the steep knoll, with a little cohort of my 
younger brothers and sisters by her side, 
walking orderly, as beseemed the day and 
the occasion. 

Ha! there was old Robbie Strachan nail- 
ing up a notice on the half open church door, 
and now he was unfastening the bell rope 
from its hook high up on the porch wall, 
preparatory to the statutory twenty minutes’ 
tolling of the clangorous old bell up there on 
the stumpy belfry. We boys, keenly alert, 
were watching Robbie’s every motion, re- 
joicing in the prospect of one of our chiefest 
weekly joys; for Robbie when he was in 
a good humour would let us have the rope 
and do the ringing, all save the peremptory 
final peals known as the “ringing in,” while 
he conversed sedately with a knot of his 
cronies. 

Robbie Strachan, the bellman and “ kirk 
officer” of our parish, was a tall, gaunt old 
fellow, lean-faced and high-featured, straight 
still as a pine, although in his time he had 
put in forty years of hard soldiering. His 
regulation mutton-chop whiskers, white as 
snow, just reached the corners of his grim 
ld mouth, the rest of his lined visage closely 
shaven. You would have known him at a 
glance for an old soldier, by his balanced 
step, his square shoulders and his disciplined 
attitudes ; he stood proclaimed yet more 
plainly by the well-brushed threadbare 
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trews of Gordon tartan that encased his lean 
and wiry nether limbs. Robbie had been a 
sergeant in the local regiment, the gallant 
Ninety-Second, and in its ranks had borne 
the brunt of manya stubbornfray. He had 
worn the brogues from off his feet in Moore’s 
disastrous retreat on Corunna, and had 
helped to bury that noble chief “by the 
struggling moonbeam’s misty ray and the 
lantern dimly burning.” He had been in 
the thick of the fierce bayonet struggle in 
the steep street of Fuentos d’Onoro, had 
climbed the ridge to the desperate fight of 
Albuera, and had taken a hand in carrying 
the bridge of Almarez. A wound had kept 
him from Salamanca, but he was in Graham’s 
front line on the day of Vittoria, and had 
many a tale of the rich plunder that fell to 
the conquerors in that short, sharp, and de- 
cisive combat. He had heard the bullets 
patter on the rocks of Roncesvalles, had 
waded the “bloody Bidassoa” under the 
shadow of the lofty Rhune, and was only 
hindered from being in at the death in 
the final desperate struggle on the glacis of 
Toulouse, by having got a bullet in the 
chest as he waded up to the knees behind 
Picton through the marsh which Soult vainly 
imagined protected his front at Orthez. 
Robbie was but a corporal when he went 
down at Orthez, but he was full sergeant 
on that wet June morning of the following 
year when “Cameron’s pibroch woke the 
slumbering host” to range itself in “ battle’s 
magnificently stern array!” Bullets had an 
unpleasant habit of finding their billets in 
him, and he was knocked over again on the 
forenoon of Waterloo when hanging on to 
the stirrup-leather of a Scots Grey in the 
memorable charge of the “ Union Brigade,” 
and sheuting “Scotland for ever!” in unison 
with the comrades of horse and foot hailing 
from the land of cakes. The army surgeons 
in their cheery manner pronounced him as 
full of holes as a cullender, and were for 
invaliding him then and there as unfit for 
further service ; but Robbie stoutly pleaded 
that he would be as good a man as ever 
when his wounds were healed, and tri- 
umphantly made good his words. So he had 
put in fifteen years subsequent soldiering, 
and had heard the British drum-beat all 
round the world, ere, some ten years before 
the date of my story, he had been retired 
with a sergeant’s pension for life and some- 
thing additional for wounds. He was an old 
man now, but he carried his years well, and was 
still a good man in the harvest field, or with 
the spade. Most of his work with that im- 
plement was done in the manse garden, and 
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we manse boys used to spend hours in 
listening to his stories of his old fighting 
days, while he made the drills for the garden 
peas, or dibbled in the kail plants in the 
plot behind the gooseberry bushes. 

An exemplary man in a general way, Ser- 
geant Robbie had his little failings ; but for 
which he would have been an elder of the 
parish instead of being but the bellman and 
kirk officer. He was rather quick tempered, 
and when moved to wrath, he swore in a 
manner which conclusively proved he had 
been with the army in Flanders. Then 
again, occasionally, on pension days mostly, 
he would take more whisky than was good 
for him. When he got “fou,” it was always 
in the light of day, and so he exposed himself. 


As he marched home from the little public- 


house down at Blackhillock, with “the malt 
abune the meal,” his effort to appear pre- 
ternaturally sober was quite a spectacle. 
Always stiff of attitude, he was then posi- 
tively rigid : he would sway, but it was the 
swaying of a ramrod; when haply he fell 
into the ditch, there was no collapsing in a 
limp heap—he went down all of a length, 
as if there was nota joint in all his long body. 
But these exhibitions were comparatively in- 
frequent, and were excused in the eyes of the 
parish censors because of the hole in the 
sergeant’s head made by the Waterloo bullet. 

He and his old wife, who had seen a great 
deal of the world from the top of a baggage 
waggon, but who was a most worthy do- 
mestic soul, lived together in a cottage at the 
back of the wood, The couple had an only 
son. When the youth grew into a strapping 
lad, Robbie had marched him down to Gor- 
don Castle, to take counsel concerning his 
boy’s future, with his patron the Duke. It 
was in Robbie’s strong arms that the Duke— 
then Lord March—had lain, when the sur- 
geons probed unsuccessfully for the bullet 
that pierced his chest on the day of Orthez, 
and which his grace carried in him to the 
grave. As the result of this conference, 
Robbie had taken his son into Aberdeen, 
and enlisted him in his own old corps, the 
Gordon Highlanders. I remember the 
young fellow coming home on furlough, and 
the sensation among the simple folk as he 
swaggered up to the kirk in his flowing tar- 
tans and with the ostrich-feather bonnet on 
his handsome head. Old Robbie was a proud 
man that day, for his son had the corporal’s 
stripe already on his arm, although he had 
been barely three years a soldier. 

If I have been over minute in the attempt 
to depict Sergeant Robbie, I advance the 
double excuse, that he was among the pro- 


minent figures of my youth time, and that 
the type is now as extinct as the dodo. The 
old man stepped out from under the kirk 
wall with the bell-rope in his hand, and we 
boys darted forward to make our request 
that he would hand it over to us and let us 
do the ringing for him. But there was a 
strange stern expression in his face that gave 
us pause. ‘“ No the day, laddies,” was all he 
said, as he took post at the corner of the 
stone dyke, and began to sway the chafed 
old rope. We stood silently by, in won- 
der at his mood. Wehad known him cross; 
but he was not cross now: in the gloomy 
set face and the unwonted silence there was 
something quite new and strange to us. 
And yet another strange thing, his wonted 
cronies held away from him this morning. 
There was something mysterious in the air. 
The people, as they gathered in the open 
space outside the kirk, formed little mutter- 
ing knots. From these, every now and then, 
a person would drop out, and strolling up to 
the kirk door in a seemingly purposeless 
way, would stand there a while looking up at 
the notices displayed on it, and then saunter 
back to the group he had left, or drift into 
another. It was curious, that no matter 
wherever you looked, every one seemed to be 
stealing furtive glances at Sergeant Robbie, 
standing out there by himself swaying the 
bell-rope with his long lean arms. And fur- 
tive as they were, the old man was clearly 
conscious of those glances. His face grew 
harder, grimmer, and more set; yet once 
or twice gazing up at him in my bewilder- 
ment with a boy’s curiosity, I thought I 
noticed a quivering of the muscles about the 
close-gripped lips. 

The “ringing in” was finished, and the 
congregation had passed into the kirk. As 
Sergeant Robbie, carrying the big pulpit- 
Bible, strode up the aisle in front of the 
minister, it seemed to me that I had never 
seen him carrying so high that old white 
head of his, with the cicatrix of the Waterloo 
bullet in the gnarled forehead. Every eye 
was on the old fellow, and he knew it, and 
bore himself with a quiet courage in which 
somehow there came to be felt an element of 
pathos. It was curious again how all eyes 
centred upon him when in his extempore 
prayer the minister besought “ consolation 
for those who were in sore trouble and 
mourning over the falling away of one near 
and dear to them.” Robbie sat straight and 
square, his face fixed—only his lean brown 
throat swelled for a moment as if he were 
resolutely forcing down a spasm of emotion. 
Tibbie, his wife, sat by his side, and when 


























the old soldier laid his hand on her shoulder 
she quelled with a strong effort her rising 
sobs. 

The simple service ended, the people 
streamed out through the door that Robbie 
had thrown open} we of the manse party 
were the last to emerge. It was part of 
Robbie’s duty, as kirk officer, to “cry” to 
the dispersing congregation all notices placed 
in his hands for purposes of publicity, the 
duplicates of which he had previously nailed 
on the kirk door. The kirk officer in those 
primitive regions was the chief medium for 
giving good advertisement. As we came out 
Robbie was standing in the centre of a large 
circle, calling out in his high falsetto the 
particulars of a “displenish sale.” ‘‘ Fower 
good stots, three milk kye, a pair of work- 
horses, farm implements, household furni- 
ture,” and so on. 

This finished, there was a pause. Ser- 
geant Robbie folded up the sale advertise- 
ment ; as he did this his hand was trembling 
so that it fell to the ground. He stooped, 
picked the paper up and put it in the rear 
pocket of his coat; then from out his breast- 
pocket he pulled a folded blue document. 
He braced himself firmly, came to rigid 
“attention ” as if he were in the presence of 
his commanding officer, and slowly opened 
out the blue paper. 

“ Dinna read it, Robbie!” “ Dinna read 
it, sergeant !”’ came from a dozen voices in 
the sympathising circle around him. “It’s 
no necessar’—ye need na, ye mauna read it,” 
cried the senior elder, James Cameron, of 
the Gauldwell, with a sob in his thin old 
voice. 

It was as if the sergeant heard no word 
of dissuasion. He had opened out the paper 
and was holding it between his hands, stand- 
ing there braced at “ attention ” and fighting 
down the working in his throat that moment- 
arily was staying his voice. 

Behind him, as he thus struggled, broke 
out the piteous wail “Oh, my laddie, my 
laddie!” from the very depths of poor Tib- 
bie’s heart, followed by a burst of loud 
sobs. 

The sergeant did not turn to his wife— 
boy as I was, I remember it struck me that 
he dared not. 

**Belnabreich,” he said to an old farmer 
standing directly in front of him, “ Belna- 
breich, tak her hame, tak her awa’ frae this, 
in the name of God!” 

Old Belnabreich moved towards Tibbie, but 
before he reached her she got the mastery of 
herself again. 

“ Thank ye, Belnabreich,” she said, “ ye’ve 
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a kind heart ; but I’m gaun tae bide here, 
whaur my man is. We've come through 
muckle thegither, and we'll thole this dis- 
grace thegither, and syne him an’ me, 
bairnless noo, will tak our sorrow hame the- 
gither.” 

The water was standing in the sergeant’s 
eyes, but the spasm was out of his throat 
now, and in a steady strong voice that car- 
ried far, he read out the print on the face 
of the blue paper. And this was what it 
befell him to have to read : 


Wuereas No. 1420, Corporal Peter 
Strachan of the 92nd Regiment, age twenty- 
four years, height five feet eleven inches, 
complexion ruddy, hair red, eyes blue, dis- 
tinguishing marks none, enlisted at Aberdeen 
on the—day of —1844, born in the Parish of 
Auchterturff, in the County of Banff, and 
resident in said parish before enlistment : 
Desertep from the said regiment at Mont- 
real, Canada, on the———day of ——1848 : The 
lieges are hereby warned under pain of law 
against harbouring the said deserter, and are 
strictly enjoined to give immediate informa- 
tion to the nearest police officer should they 
become cognisant of his whereabouts, to the 
end that he may be apprehended and duly 
punished. 

AastaIR McPuerson, Col., Comg. 
Gordon Highlanders. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN! 


The sergeant uttered the final invocation 
in a loud firm tone, and a graceless callant 
in the background, unwitting of the tragedy 
of the situation, cried “ Hurrah.”’ Otherwise 
there reigned a dead silence, as the old man, 
turning to his wife, gave her his arm with 
a certain courtliness rare among north 
country husbands of the humbler classes, and 
conducted her out of the little throng. The 
pair were allowed to get out of hearing ere 
the little stir of comment and condolence set in 
— it did not last long, for most of the folk had 
to trudge some distance to their homes. I 
remember watching the lonely couple as they 
wended their way along the path by the side 
of the wood, the dumpy huddled figure in 
the duffle shawl leaning against the tall 
spare form in the quaint old blue coat that 
had once belonged to the Duke, and the 
threadbare tartan trews that were a relic of 
the old regimentals. 

From that Sunday old Sergeant Robbie 
was an altered man. Never more did he 
cross the hill for the once cherished “ crack” 
with his Peninsular friend the Duke. 
Never more could the lads entice him to 
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a dram in the Blackhillock public-house, He 
duly came to his work in the manse garden, 
but we boys hung about him in vain for 
stories of his old fighting days; a great 
silence had fallen upon the old man. His 
lean figure began to lose its erectness, and 
soon you scarcely would have known him 
for a veteran soldier. There remained one 
link only between him and my father, the 
interchange of the snuffmull. But there 
were no more of the genial little chats 
that had been wont to accompany the give and 
take. From that Sunday Robbie was a 
man of monosyllables, and even my mother 
could not penetrate his grim reserve. He 
became yet more laconic after he lost Tibbie, 
who never held her head up from the day 
she knew of her son’s disgrace. The poor old 
woman faded out within a couple of years, 
and Robbie had no longer the consolation 
that comes from having sorrow shared. After 
her death he gave up his duties as bellman 
and kirk officer, and scarcely left his cottage 
except to attend church. When I went to 
say farewell to him before leaving home to 
go to school, I found him sitting in front of 
the fire, staring blankly at the smouldering 
peats. That was the last time I saw the 
old man. 

A year or two later a letter from home 
told me that old Robbie had heard from his 
son. The deserter, it appeared, had made 
his way to Chicago, had gone into some 
business in that stirring place, and was 
making money fast. He had written home 
begging his parents—he had not heard of his 
mother’s death—to come out to him in 
America, and had enclosed a draft for an 
ample sum of money to pay the charges of 
the voyage and journey. The stern old man 
would hold no terms with the son who had 
disgraced his parents and dishonoured his 
uniform. He told my father curtly that he 
had folded the draft in a blank sheet of 
paper, and sent it back by return of post. 

The tough old soldier, weary of life as he 
was, lasted a few years longer. At length 
one day the parish was stirred by the news 
that he had been found lying dead in a ditch 
some three miles away from his cottage, 
about half way between it and the village of 
Keith. And before that day was done, the 
parish throughout its length and breadth 
knew also that Robbie’s son, the deserter, 
had been apprehended and carried off to 
jail by Neil Robertson, the head of the 
county police. 

The strange details were gathered piece- 
meal. A niece, a girl, who had come to live 


with the old man in his later feebleness, told 
that one night late a knock had come to the 
cottage door. The old man had opened it 
himself and was confronted by his son. She 
had overheard their brief colloquy. The son 
had begged the father to forgive him, and to 
leave home at once with him for America, 
he had a conveyance close by, and they 
might start immediately. The stern father 
had bidden the son begone out of his sight. 
He would not let the young man pass the 
threshold of the cottage, and told him plainly 
that if he did not quit the neighbourhood with- 
out an hour’s delay, he would inform against 
him. With that he had shut the door in his 
son’s face, prayed with tears and groans fortwo 
hours, and then lain down in his clothes. Be- 
fore daylight the son had returned to the cot- 
tage, having, he told her, spent the night in 
the adjacent wood, and from outside the win- 
dow had adjured his father to see him, if but 
fora moment. The old man would speak no 
word, lying silent in the press bed opposite 
the fire ; and as the day dawned the son had 
gone away, calling out to his father that he 
would come back again at night. The old 
man had lain late, groaning and praying in 
bed ; about noon he had got up, read a 
chapter of the Bible aloud, and taking his 
stick had gone forth. She had hoped he 
was gone to look for his son ; but he never 
came back, and the next thing she heard 
was that he had been found dead. The son 
had returned at night, but she had “ steekit”’ 
the door, and made no answer when he 
called. 

Neil Robertson, the head of the county 
police, furnished the sequel of the sad story. 
The old sergeant had come to his house in 
Keith as the short day was waning, and 
said he had come to do his duty and formally 
lodge the information that Peter Strachan, a 
deserter from the 92nd Regiment, had been 
to his cottage that morning, and that he 
believed him to be still in its neighbourhood. 
Robertson, knowing the relationship, had 
been reluctant to take the information, but 
the sergeant had sternly bidden him do his 
duty, as he was doing his. The old man was 
quite exhausted, Robertson testified, and he 
had begged him to take some rest and had 
offered him refreshment. But he had de- 
clined both either to rest or to eat and drink, 
and had gone straight away. The life had 
gone out of the old Sergeant as he was sadly 
trudging homeward, having done what he 
held to be his duty, as a true liegeman of the 
Crown, in whose service he had fought and 
bled. A. F. 




















DISTANT VIEW OF GWALIOR. 





From a Drawing by Herpert Jonnson. 


GWALIOR. 


GwaLior, five hours by train from Agra, 
is for many reasons one of the most inter- 
esting spots in Hindostan. On the summit 
of a solitary hill, three hundred feet high, 
which dominates an arid plain, stands Gwalior 
fort, for ages deemed impregnable, whose 
picturesque history dates back to the days 
of myth and fable. At its feet lie the 
remains of ancient Lashkar, which still takes 
rank among the hoariest and most populous of 
Indian cities. Not far away is a huge pile 
of glistening white, the palace of Sindhia, a 
prince whose family has proved itself in time 
of dire need a firm friend to British rule. 
To the left is Morar, a cantonment station 
occupied by British troops, and containing 
the comfortable and hospitable bungalow of 
a British Resident, adviser in state matters 
of the native potentate. This cantonment 
has a special and mournful interest for the 
English traveller, in that here was played 
an act of the awful tragedy of 1857, whose 
fourteenth day of June will ever be marked 
with a black cross in British annals—a 
tragedy whose darkness is relieved by many 
a gleam of single-minded devotion to duty 
and indomitable heroism, In the modest 
little churchyard of Morar are recorded the 
names of those who were massacred by 


the infuriated Sepoys, and of those others 
who fell in wresting the fortress from the 
rebels. Alas, many have already been ob- 
literated by the finger of time, and the 
rest will soon share the same dismal fate, 
for the tombs are crumbling rapidly ; many 
are overset, some have already fallen, cracked 
and broken, a lamentable heap of ruin. 

At the time of the outbreak of the Mutiny 
the great Mahratta prince, Sindhia, had 
under his orders, besides 10,000 troops of his 
own, a contingent consisting of two regi- 
ments of irregular cavalry—1158 men of all 
ranks—seven regiments of infantry, aggre- 
gating 6,400 men, four field batteries, and a 
garrison battery. There were in all twenty- 
six guns with 700 artillerymen. This force 
was officered by Englishmen ; the men were 
thoroughly drilled and disciplined, excellent 
soldiers. Sindhia at this period was a young 
and active man, born to the profession of 
arins, a first-rate horseman and general. Had 
he decided to throw in his lot with the 
rebels he might easily have covered the 
sixty-five miles which separate Gwalior from 
Agra, and greatly to our detriment have 
mastered that important city. Had he then 
marched on Delhi grave results might have 
followed, and more precious blood have been 
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spilt than even was the case ere the insur- 
rection could be entirely quelled. But 
Sindhia was wise in his generation and far- 
seeing. He had visited Calcutta and was 
strongly impressed with the powers wielded 
by the English Government. He therefore 
dealt craftily with the dangerous weapon in 
his hand, and by delays and evasions kept 
his troops from issuing from their canton- 
ments and at a decisive moment adding their 
formidable strength to the rebel army. He 
could not however keep their hands free 
from blood, or save the lives of the British 
officers, who with but few exceptions fell 
victims to mad fanaticism and indiscrimin- 
ating fury. 

On the evening of the fateful Sunday the 
soldiers of the contingent broke into frantic 
revolt. The officers, who were about to 
retire to rest, put on their uniforms and 
hastened to the lines. As they appeared 
they were shot down. Every commanding 
officer was slain ; even those who, like Major 
Blake, had been favourites, were not ex- 
empted from the massacre. The Sepoys here 
as elsewhere were pitiless. Blood-drunk they 
slaughtered without distinction of sex, or 
weakness, or innocence, sick women, wounded 
men, young children, babies at the breast. 
Only seven males and a few ladies succeeded 
in escaping from the hail of bullets, and were 
able to seek safety in the palace. These 
were furtively conveyed at dead of night to 
Agra, whither the Maharajah himself was in 
time compelled to follow. For a whole year 
the towering hill of Gwalior was in the 
hands of the insurgents, a fact which gave 
them both courage and prestige. It was not 
till long after the storming of Delhi and the 
rout at Cawnpore that Lieutenants Rose and 
Walter led their men to the attack on the 
fortress. Shod with grass sandals they crept 
up the rock and blew open the main gate- 
way. Taking the foe by surprise they 
possessed themselves of the important Wind- 
gate, which was connected by a narrow street 
with the innermost defences. Here they 
fought hand to hand with the garrison, who 
knowing that there was no retreat, and that 
they had forfeited all claim to mercy, were 
animated by the courage of despair. Lieu- 
tenant Rose, the gallant leader of the storm- 
ing party, died a hero’s death, but he was 
amply revenged, for after a fierce struggle 
the rock was taken, and stern justice meted 
out to the mutineers. 

The earlier history of Gwalior is one long 
trail of bloodshed, a monotonous chronicle of 
capture and recapture by rival chiefs, of 
oriental craft and ambuscades and treachery 


and secret murder. At one time the pos- 
sessors of the fortress paid tribute to the 
Shah of Delhi ; at another they were proudly 
independent. In the sixteenth century we 
hear of a commander in whose turban blazed 
a diamond weighing 530 grains, which was 
probably the Koh-i-noor, worn afterwards by 
Akbhar, and buried with him. A little later 
Shalivahan, the mighty Rajput, looked on 
the frowning rock with haughty pride as his 
most precious jewel. In 1780 it was the 
appanage of the House of Sindhia, from 
whom it was taken and retaken no less than 
three times by the English, and finally 
returned two years since. 

The hill, or rock, is flat-topped, long, and 
narrow, a picturesque and stately object by 
reason of its isolation. Its extreme length 
is about two miles, its average breadth a 
thousand feet or so. On three sides its 
altitudes are absolutely inaccessible from 
below ; on the fourth its gate is reached by 
a precipitous and winding path, with here 
and there a flight of rough-hewn stairs, up 
which the traveller is borne in a dhooly, a 
species of palanquin, or on the back of a 
lumbering elephant. The long line of battle- 
ments which crowns the steep scarp is broken 
by the lofty minarets and fretted domes of 
the noble but now ruinous palace which rises 
from behind a row of zig-zag serrated parapets 
and loopholed bastions. At the northern 
end where the sandstone has been quarried 
for ages the jagged masses of the overhang- 
ing cliff seem ready to fall on the city that 
lies below. Midway over all, gray with the 
moss of ages, towers against the clear blue 
sky the giant head of a massive Hindu 
temple. The dark and varied silhouette seen 
in the afterglow of sunset is as impressive 
and remarkable a spectacle as may be met 
with in the northern provinces, 

From above the view is varied and ex- 
tensive but monotonously brown and burnt, 
except in the rainy season, when the land- 
scape for a brief while is green. Much of 
the flat is scored and cut up in rents and 
fissures, as if ages ago it had been disturbed 
by convulsions, torn by prehistoric floods. 
Away in the haze of heat is a dim line of 
encircling hills, which seem, through the 
glamour of mist, more distant than they 
really are. 

As you wind up the two thousand feet of 
rugged ascent the effect is splendidly bar- 
baric. The movements of the elephant are 
disconcerting, for you recline at an angle of 
forty-five degrees and feel anything but safe 
as he plods slowly, trying the ground carefully 
at every step, swinging sometimes perilously 
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PALACE AND PART OF THE FORT, GWALIOR. 


From a Drawing by HERBERT JOHNSON. 


near to the precipice. His long stride is 
painful to the human back, and there is an 
unpleasing hesitation in his motion as he 
grumbles and wheezes to himself, as if con- 
sidering the advisability of flinging you over 
the edge. But if uncomfortable as a means 
of transit he is a harmonious feature in the 
scene, for his dusky mahout wears a snow- 
white turban and his own face and trunk 


are adorned with intricate designs, tatooed 
in blue and scarlet. As you gaze upwards 
your eye is enchanted with the light beauty 
of the architecture far overhead, the endless 
variety of Mahratta pinnacles and miniature 
domes, casting lovely shadows ; the fantastic 
ornamentation of the walls—which are em- 
bellished with friezes of blue and yellow 
tiles. Yellow ducks and geese on a blue 
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ORANGE TREES IN THE MAHARAJAH’S GARDENS. 
Engraved by O. Lacour from a Drawing by Herpert Jonnson. 
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ground march in solemn procession across 
the front, large and broad in style, glittering 
in the full glow of the dazzling Indian sun- 
light. Green parrots (real ones) glitter like 
emeralds as they flit and perch upon the 
ruddy surface. Above the principal gate 
are rude carvings which pleasantly break 
the large expanse of wall. Colossal portraits 
in low relief of Mahadeo and his consort 
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like mice. It is impossible to arouse much 
interest in these buildings, for they are mean 
and small, consisting of low pigeon holes, once 
garishly decorated with little bits of looking- 
glass set in patterns, after the distractingly 
paltry and hideous Indian taste ; or of cellars 
once used as dungeons. There are also 
eleven temples, small shrines hewn out of the 
solid rock, or square open pavilions, covered 





THE OLDEST TREE IN THE FORT, GWALIOR. 


From a Drawing by Hersert Jonson. 


loom down on you, majestic through vast 
size. A woman and child (Maya probably 
and the infant Buddha) ; further on a huge 
elephant such as may have existed before 
the Deluge. 

Within the walls there are six palaces, 


occupied now by myriads of bats, that head 
downwards hang themselves up in dark 
recesses by the feet and squeak, if disturbed, 


by cupolas on columns. One only is large— 
the same whose roof is so conspicuous an 
object from a distance—and this one isrichly 
diapered with flowers, small figures and elo- 
phants. Lovers of Hindu architecture point 
to this temple as a masterpiece ; but candour 
must confess that the ornaments are coarse 
and rude, altogether wanting in the delicate 
grace of felicitous design which in the Taj 
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Mahal of Agra and in Shah Jehan’s palace at 
Delhi entrance the wondering beholder. In 
both those chefs d’ euvre the material employed 
is marble, white and creamy, upon which a 
pattern is inlaid in pietra dwra—jasper, 
eornelian, lapis lazu/i—or painted in flat and 
decorative hues. Here at Gwalior the 
designs are in relief carved in sandstone, a 





celebrated rock-sculptures, which astonish by 
their number and great size, and remind the 
traveller of the huge Buddhas in the rock 
temples of Ceylon and the bronze Dai-Butsus 
of Japan. They are cut on the face of the 
cliff, and consist of groups of human figures 
entirely nude, some as much as forty feet 
high and more. Unfortunately they have 
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PRINCIPAL GATE OF THE FORT, GWALIOR. 
From a Drawing by HERBERT JOHNsOX. 


material which being friable does not lend 
itself to fine chiselling of detail, for it is 
impossible to arrive at sharpness or crispness 
of light against shade. Moreover, battalions 
of toy elephants and regiments of mannikins 
weary the eye by sameness and annoy by 
poverty of imagination. 

The real “lions” of Gwalior Fort are the 


suffered severely, and have been restored from 
time to time with a species of hardened stucco. 
They were intentionally mutilated by order 
of the Emperor Baber in 1527, only sixty 
years after their creation. This Emperor 
appears to have been prudish and to have 
blushed like the modern “ British Matron ” 
in presence of the nude. He himself records 
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the barbarous deed in the memoirs from his 
pen which have come down to us. “They 
have hewn the solid rock and sculptured 
idols. These figures are perfectly naked, 
without even a rag. It is far from being a 
mean place ; on the contrary it is pleasant. 
The greatest fault consists in the idol figures 
all about ii. J have directed that the idols be 
destroyed.” Fortunately for antiquaries the 
orders of the iconoclast were not obeyed to 
the letter. The heads and hands were 
smashed, but enough remains to this day to 
give a good idea of the condition of the fine 
arts in the sixteenth century in Hindostan. 

The flattest and most vertical portions of 
of cliff were selected for embellishment, re- 
gardless of their situation, hence the groups 
are dotted about at various heights on three 
faces of the rock. One consists of no less 
than twenty-two figures, the central person- 
age fifty-seven feet in stature. They very 
much resemble in dexterity of manipulation 
the Assyrian remains in the halls of the 
British Museum. Some are highly polished ; 
some retain traces of colour. They display 
no knowledge of drawing and are absurdly 
faulty in anatomy. There is asleeping lady, 
eight feet long, who must be under the influ- 
ence of chloral to smile so sweetly, consider- 
ing that her left leg is doubled under her and 
bent the wrong way at the knee. The most 
important group occupies the long straight 
cliff of the east face, and covers the whole 
wall for upwards of half a mile. Some of 
them represent the usual deities ; others are 
portraits of Jain pontiffs. It is not easy to 
examine any of them minutely, for the hap- 
less tourist is speedily beset by crowds of 
hungry hermits, ragged holy men whose 
sanctity must be great indeed, if gauged by 
the foulness of their bodies ; importunate and 
noisy mendicants who are firmly convinced 
that white men were manufactured to become 
their prey. 

Another trifling drawback to artistic 
research and mental improvement is that the 
crannies in the colossal images are the 
rendezvous of a host of wasps and wild bees 
which make enormous nests in the places 
where heads should be, and resent inter- 
ference or intrusion. Indeed so fierce are 
they as fairly to rival in aggressive force the 
holy men, and even sometimes to rout them 
in headlong flight despite their dirt and 
sanctity. 

Of course one finds at Gwalior the inevit- 
able array ot tombs. The traveller in India 
is everywhere dragged tomb-hunting, until 
at the name of mute he groans, and shudders 
at thought of the undertaker. Ancient 


Indian magnates must have revelled in 
funerals ; would have thoroughly appreciated 
wakes. With the exception of the Taj 
Mahal—probably the loveliest and purest 
effort of the architect in all the world—the 
sepulchres are distressingly similar. A 
square building, more or less ornate, crowned 
with a graceful cupola, standing in the middle 
of a clump of scrubby trees—shadeless dust 
catchers. You are usually shown a kind of 
box on a ground floor, and having been 
favoured with a long-winded description of 
Shah Scinebody, are informed that he does not 
lie there. No. Indian grandees had a pre- 
dilection for enjoying their long sleep in the 
sweet air. In most cases the box below is 
only a make-believe, the corpse being in- 
closed in another box, out of sight somewhere 
on the roof. 

The particular tomb which claims atten- 
tion here was built in the reign of the great 
Akbhar, who himself lies poised ’twixt earth 
and heaven in a park ten miles from Agra. 
It is square-shaped, with hexagonal towers 
at the four corners, and is remarkable for 
windows of delicate tracery like fine lace, 
cut out of solid blocks of marble. The walls 
being very thick, and the over-hanging eaves 
extremely wide, the transition from over- 
powering heat to grateful coolness is so 
delicious, that one feels inclined to bivouac 
there instead of taking up one’s quarters at 
the dak bungalow on the torrid plain beneath, 
for reasons not unconnected with security 
erected next to the barracks, since the natives 
of these parts are turbulent, given to rob- 
bery and outrage. 

Lucky is he who, instead of making the 
best of such poor accommodation as bare 
caravanserais afford, is the guest of the 
powerful head of the House of Sindhia. 
For he is a powerful factor in politics, al- 
though he does homage to England. The 
Sindhia whom I knew, and from whom I 
received much courtesy and kindness, was 
the one who died not many months ago, and 
who, to the end, was a courteous host to 
globe-trotting Englishmen. Indeed, towards 
the conclusion of his career, he was Anglo- 
mane. For a thing to be English, was for it 
to find favour in his sight; for a tourist to 
be a Britisher, was to be secure of all help 
and friendliness. I happened to be his guest 
at the time of the rendition of the fortress, 
and for a while was considerably exercised as 
to the singularity of that proceeding. No 
doubt it was a never-ending cause of annoy- 
ance to the loyal Mahratta that he could not 
look out of his palace windows without 
seeing tle guns of the English garrison 
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directly pointed at him from the fort—an 
ever-present threat, a silent but signifi- 
cant menace. But then, with the experience 
of the Great Mutiny still fresh, to give back 
to any native a strategical point of such vast 
importance! Sindhia’s successor might be 
Anglophobe—might turn against us after the 
manner of Dhuleep Singh! The rock of 
Gwalior in some future trouble might be- 
come a rallying-point for disaffection. It 
was a military gentleman in the canton- 
ments who solved for me the riddle. In 
this age of rapid progress conditions change. 
The once all but impregnable fortress is 
now, thanks to modern artillery of long 
range, itself commanded from the surround- 
ing heights. The new-fangled guns of a 
Krupp or of a Whitworth, could, as my 
friend graphically put it, “smash Gwalior 
into a cocked hat in no time.” Hence it was 
in the power of a diplomatic Viceroy to 
remove the thorn from the side of the 
sensitive Mahratta chieftain, to pay a delicate 
compliment to his well-tried loyalty of which 
other princes would be envious, and who would 
be taught thereby a salutary lesson—without 
in any way endangering the safety of the dis- 
trict. Gwalior would return to the custody 
of its earlier possessor ; his palace would be 
commanded in future by his own guns. He 
would be gratified with the present of a costly 
toy, and the change of master would in no 
wise affect the situation. 

The Maharajah’s palace is a vast edifice, 
as new and white and sparkling as a bride- 
cake, built in the style of a French chateau 
with a great quadrangle in the centre. Close 
to the entrance gate of florid iron is a cage 
of tigers whose behaviour well repays study, 
for here one beholds the monarch of the 
jungle as he should be—fierce and snarling, 
instead of sleepy and apathetic as he is seen 
in European menageries. These animals, 
being constantly stirred up by passing boys, 
as mischievous in their proclivities as ours at 
home, are in a chronic condition of seething 
rage. Their eyes are bloodshot with impotent 
wrath, their coats stand erect, they foam 
at the mouth, cling to the bars or crouch 
against the back wall in an agony of ex- 
asperation. You can mark their rope-like 
sinews twitching under the fur; and, be- 
coming suddenly aware of the frailness of 
the cage, beat a prudent and hasty retreat 
with dignified celerity. 

At the entrance of the courtyard, sur- 
rounded on all sides by shady loggie, stand 
two majestic sentinels—elephants in Jeypur 
marble, with gilded trappings. A small 
Sepoy marches up and down, rifle on shoulder. 


Within are grouped a multitude of servitors, 
for the most part slumbering or cooking. 
Clansmen must have lived a lolling life 
like this in the old border days at home. 
Instead of killing the laggard hours with 
wassail and brawling, these dusky Mahrattas 
squat on their heels in the shade, amicably 
gabbling, as they stir the steaming rice or 
manufacture chupatties as thin as wafers 
which emit a smell of ghee. 

The interior of the palace is handsome, if 
unduly showy and bedecked with meretri- 
cious ornament. The wide staircases are 
thickly carpeted. There is, on the first floor, 
a lofty reception hall used for balls and 
durbars, which reminds the visitor of a 
French café, by reason of the numerous tall 
mirrors and glass-drop chandeliers. Wall- 
space is covered with uncouth faded photo- 
graphs in cheap frames, representing English 
royalties and Viceroys and brother Mahara- 
jahs, in “full fig.” But the glory of the 
reception room—one which delights equally 
the master and his myrmidons—consists in 
a precious collection of mechanical toys such 
as are made in Paris. On every conceivable 
opportunity they are set in motion. If my 
lord feels dull or dyspeptic, or if some 
honoured visitor arrives, straightway the 
keys are produced and the machinery is 
wound up. Monkeys in evening gowns of 
yellow satin strut up and down ; mashers in 
crush hats smoke cigarettes; stuffed cats 
bang cymbals; rabbits beat drums ; mimic 
bears nod heads with Burghley nods, The 
visitor is ravished by so much complex 
ingenuity, the Maharajah’s brooding soul 
is lightened, as was the soul of Saul when 
David touched the harp. Then on huge 
salvers are produced cakes and sweet-meats, 
and champagne, in which a few drops of 
attar of roses have been distilled, and all are 
soberly merry. 

It must not be supposed that Sindhia, 
advanced in years, was content with such 
frivolous amusements. No. To the end he 
was a soldier and loved the clank of arms. 
At the time of the great Delhi Camp of 
Exercise, when there was such a sumptuous 
display of martial gorgeousness as none who 
were privileged to look on it are ever likely 
to forget, Sindhia, fired with emulation, 
established a private one on a small scale a 
few miles distant from the fortress. At four 
every morning he would rouse his guests and 
gallop across the plain surrounded by a 
brilliant retinue to maneuvre his battalions. 
No drill-sergeant was more terrible a 
martinet. The folding of each turban was 
separately scrutinized, the polishing of each 
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button and buckle examined and commented 
upon. In the cool breeze of early morning 
he was indefatigable, caracoling about on a 
magnificent Arab, himself roaring out the 
words of command, personally directing 
evolutions. And a finer body of oriental 
soldiery, excellently horsed, one would not 
wish to see. The Mahrattas come of a turbu- 
lent stock—are warlike to the back-bone. 
Fierce eyes gleam from under beetle-brows 
on faces stern and weatherworn. Slight of 
build and thin of leg, as are all natives of 
Hindostan, the natives of Gwalior are strong 





SIDE VIEW OF THE PALACE, GWALIOR. 


From a Drawing by Hersert Jonnson. 


and stately. Their limbs are lithe, their 
movements exact and agile. Not so tall 
or handsome as the Sikhs, they are, I believe, 
more active, and better suited to guerilla 
warfare. Sindhia was proud of his regi- 
ments, most justly so, and loved to exhibit 
them to strangers. Grand food for powder 
as he undoubtedly is, I am afraid honesty is 
not one of the virtues of the Mahratta 
soldier. Shortly after the evacuation of tho 
fortress by British troops, and its occupation 
by native ones, two tourists climbed up the 
steep incline and lounged about the works. 





A few hours later they descended to the 
cantonments with jeremiads loud and piteous. 
Was ever anything so disgraceful, and in a 
country, too, over which waved the Union 
Jack! They would write to the Times and 
expose Sindhia and his contingent of thieves! 
Guileless of impending ill they had wandered 
away to a remote corner of the citadel, and 
were waxing romantic over the view when, lo! 
they found themselves surrounded by dusky 
visages with threatening eyes and gleaming 
teeth, and were not permitted to depart 
till they had delivered watches and money. 


whe 


The gardens of India are me- 
lancholy apologies for shade and 

coolness, and that one which adjoins 
the palace is no exception to the rule. 
Leaves are shrunken and wrinkled, 
brown and dusty; the wide walks are 
glaring ; the tanks and paved rivulets 
trickle with muddy liquid. There are strag- 
gling clumps of roses of a weak and pallid 
kind, stunted oranges and shaddocks. The 
only trees in this district that are worthy of 
the name are the tamarinds, which attain to 
a great height, and boast of widely-spreading 
branches, but their foliage is thin, and in 
the excessive heat one longs for the glo- 
rious dripping groves of Kandy, where you 
can almost see the vegetation grow, or 
the grim, dark cryptomeria aisles of Japan. 
The Indian princes make up for lack of 
greenery by eccentricity. They fill their 
gardens with cages full of animals, erect 
mimic hillocks of clay, drilled with holes, out 
of which at sound of flute numberless cobras 
protrude their hooded heads. Some make a 
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specialty of pigeons which, wheeling through 
the air in thousands, obey the signal of com- 
mand as punctually as Sindhia’s troops. 
Our Maharajah had a fancy for monkeys and 
alligators. He would conduct an unsuspect- 
ing guest to a certain seat under a tree and 
engage him in conversation till, suddenly, 
down from the branches would swoop an 
avalanche of monkeys, and then the host 
would shout with laughter at the stranger’s 
consternation. The feeding of the alligators 
was an important institution. Meat tied to 
strings was dropped into their tank and 
gradually withdrawn till the ungainly 





GWALIOR. 


creatures were lured to a shallow 


spot 
where their rugged proportions were ex- 
posed. 

Peace to thy ashes, Sindhia ! 
courteous and considerate host, large-minded, 


kind friend, 


noble gentleman. The late Maharajah re- 
spected and admired the mild but firm 
principles of British rule, and was sufficiently 
farsighted and high-souled to ignore and 
despise the tiny gnat-stings of stupid English 
officialdom at home, whose sublime ignorance 
and never-ceasing blunders have done so 
much, time out of mind, to alienate the 
chiefs of India. 
Lewis WINGFIELD. 





FORTRESS OF GWALIOR, SOUTH FRONT. 
From a Drawing by Hersert Jonnsox 
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PROFESSIONAL models are a 
purely modern invention. To 
the Greeks, for instance, 
they were quite unknown. 
Mr. Mahaffy, it is true, tells 
us that Perikles used to 
present peacocks to the great 
ladies of Athenian society in 
order to induce them to sit 
to his friend Pheidias, and 
we know that Polygnotus 
introduced into his picture of 
the Trojan women the face 
of Elpinike, the celebrated 
sister of the great Conserva- 
tive leader of the day, but 
these grandes dames clearly 
Bhd ween I do not come under our cate- 

"gory. As for the old masters, 

they undoubtedly made con- 

stant studies from their pupils and apprentices, 

and even their religious pictures are full of 

the portraits of their friends and relations, 

but they do not seem to have had the in- 

estimable advantage of the existence of a 

class of people whose sole profession is to pose. 

In fact the model, in our sense of the word, 
is the direct creation of Academic Schools. 

Every country now has its own models, 
except America. In New York, and even in 
Boston, a good model is so great a rarity that 
most of the artists are reduced to painting 
Niagara and millionaires. In Europe, how- 
ever, it is different. Here we have plenty of 
models, and of every nationality. The 
Italian models are the best. The natural 
grace of their attitudes, as well as the 
wonderful picturesqueness of their colouring, 
makes them facile—often too facile—subjects 
for the painter's brush. The French models, 
though not so beautiful as the Italian, 
possess a quickness of intellectual sympathy, a 
capacity in fact of understanding the artist, 





THE OCCASIONAL 
MODEL, 
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which is quite remarkable. They have also 
a great command over the varieties of facial 
expression, are peculiarly dramatic, and can 
chatter the argot of the atelier as cleverly as 
the critic of the Gil Blas. The English 
models form a class entirely by themselves. 
They are not so picturesque as the Italian, 
nor so clever as the French, and they have 
absolutely no tradition, so to speak, of their 
order. Now and then some old veteran knocks 
at a studio door, and proposes to sit as 
Ajax defying the lightning, or as King Lear 
upon the blasted heath. One of them some 
time ago called on a popular painter who, 
happening at the moment to require his 
services, engaged him, and told him to begin 
by kneeling down in the attitude of prayer. 
“Shall I be Biblical or Shakespearean, 
sir?” asked the veteran. “ Well Shake- 
spearean,”’ answered the artist, wondering by 
what subtle nuance of expression the model 
would convey the difference. “ All right, sir,” 
said the professor of posing, and he solemnly 
knelt down and began to wink with his left 
eye! This class however is dying out. As 
a rule the model, nowadays, is a pretty girl, 
from about twelve to twenty-five years of age, 
who knows nothing about art, cares less, and 
is merely anxious to earn seven or eight 
shillings a day without much trouble. 
English models rarely look at a picture, and 
never venture on any wsthetic theories. In 
fact they realize very completely Mr. 
Whistler’s idea of the function of an art- 
critic, for they pass no criticisms atall. They 
accept all schools of art with the grand 
catholicity of the auctioneer, and sit to a 
fantastic young impressionist as readily as toa 
learned and laborious academician. They are 
neither for the Whistlerites, nor against them ; 
the quarrel between the school of facts and 
the school of effects touches them not; ideal- 
istic and naturalistic are words that convey no 
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meaning to their ears ; they merely desire that 
the studio shall be warm, and the lunch hot, for 
all charming artists give their models lunch. 
As to what they are asked to do they are 
equally indifferent. On Monday they will 


THE GRAND STOLID BRITISH SCHOOL, 


From a Drawing by Harper PENNINGTON. 


don the rags of a beggar-girl for Mr. Pumper, 
whose pathetic pictures of modern life draw 
such tears from the public, and on Tuesday 
they will pose in a peplum for Mr. Pheebus, 
who thinks that all really artistic subjects 
are necessarily B.C. They career gaily 
through all centuries and through all 
costumes, and, like actors, are only interesting 
when they are not themselves. They are 
extremely good-natured, and very accommo- 
dating. “‘ What do you sit for?” said a young 


THE MAX WHO SITS FOR COSTUMES AND EXPRESSION. 
From a Drawing by Harrer PENNINGTON. 


artist to a model who had sent him in her 
card (all models by the way have cards and a 
small black bag). “Oh, for anything you like 
sir,” said the girl ; “landscape if necessary!” 

Intellectually, it must be acknowledged, 
they are Philistines, but physically they are 
perfect—at least some are. Though none of 
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them can talk Greek, many can look Greek, 
which to a nineteenth-century painter is 
naturally of great importance. If they are 
allowed, they chatter a great deal, but they 
never say anything. Their observations are the 
only banalités heard in Bohemia. However, 
though they cannot appreciate the artist as 
an artist, they are quite ready to appreciate 


WANTS SITTINGS, 
From a Drawing by Harrer PENNINGTON, 


the artist asa man. They are very sensitive 
to kindness, respect, and generosity. <A 
beautiful model who had sat for two years 
to one of our most distinguished English 
painters, got engaged to a street vendor of 
penny ices. On her marriage the painter 
sent her a pretty wedding present, and 
received in return a nice letter of thanks 


‘WILL SIT FOR ANY HISTORICAL PERSONAGE.” 
From a Drawing by Harper PennincTon. 


with the following remarkable postscript : 
“ Never eat the green ices !” 

When they are tired a wise artist gives 
them a rest. Then they sit in a chair and 
read penny dreadfuls, till they are roused 
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from the tragedy of literature to take their 
place again in the tragedy of art. A few of 
them smoke cigarettes. This however is 
regarded by the other models as showing a 
want of seriousness, and is not generally 
approved of. They are engaged by the day 
and by the half-day. The tariff is a shilling 
an hour, to which great artists usually add 
an omnibus fare. The two best things about 
them are their extraordinary prettiness, and 
their extreme respectability. As a class 
they are very well behaved, particularly 
those who sit for the figure, a fact which is 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL MODEL, 
From a Drawing by Harper PeNNinotox. 


curious or natural according to the view one 
takes of human nature. They usually marry 
well, and sometimes they marry the artist. 
In neither case do they ever sit again. For 
an artist to marry his model is as fatal as for 
a gourmet to marry his cook, the one gets no 
sittings, and the other gets no dinners. 

On the whole the English female models 
are very naive, very natural, and very good- 
humoured. The virtues which the artist 
values most in them are prettiness and 
punctuality. Every sensible model conse- 
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quently keeps a diary of her engagements, 
and dresses neatly. The bad season is of 
course the summer, when the artists are out 
of town. However, of late years some artists 
have engaged their models to follow them, 





SITS TO ALL THE ACADEMICIAXS, 
From a Drawing by Harper Pesnincton. 


and the wife of one of our most charming 
painters has often had three or four models 
under her charge in the country, so that the 
work of her husband and his friends should 





THE MODEL WHO SAYS SHE HAS “ BEAUTIFUL "ANDS AND FEET.” 
From a Drawing by Haxrer Pennivotox. 


not be interrupted. In France the models 
migrate en masse to the little seaport villages 
or forest hamlets where the painters congre- 
gate. ‘The English models however wait 
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patiently in London, as a rule, till the artists 
come back. Nearly all of them live with 
their parents, and help to support the house. 
They have every qualification for being 
immortalized in art except that of beautiful 


| 
f 
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“nis ‘ FORTE’ IS EXPRESSION.” 
From a Drawing by HarPeR PENNINGTON. 


hands. The hands of the English model are 
nearly always coarse and red. 

As for the male models, there is the veteran 
whom we have mentioned above. He has 


THE “péevrante.” 
From a Drawing by Harper Pexxrcrox. 


all the traditions of the grand style, and is 
rapidly disappearing with the school he 
represents. An old man who talks about 
Fuseli is of course unendurable, and besides 
patriarchs have ceased to be fashionable 
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subjects. Then there is the true Academy 
model. He is usually a man of thirty, rarely 
good-looking, but a per*ect miracle of muscles. 
In fact he is the apotheosis of anatomy, and 
is so conscious of his own splendour that he 
tells you of his tibia and his thorax, as if no 
one else had anything of the kind. Then 
come the Oriental models. The supply of 
these is limited, but there are always about 
a dozen in London. They are very much 
sought after as they can remain immobile 
for hours, and generally possess lovely cos- 
tumes. However they have a poor opinion of 
English art, which they regard as something 
between a vulgar personality and a common- 
place photograph. Next we have the Italian 


THE PROFESSIONAL. 
From a Drawing by Harper Pexntnoton. 


youth who has either come over specially to 
be a model, or takes to it when his organ is 
out of repair. He is often quite charming 
with his large melancholy eyes, his crisp hair, 
and his slim brown figure. It is true he 
eats garlic, but then he can stand like a 
faun and couch like a leopard, so he is for- 
given. He is always full of pretty com- 
pliments, and has been known to have kind 
words of encouragement for even our greatest 
artists. As for the English lad of the same 








“DO YOU WANT A MopELT”’ 


Engraved by H. 


age he never sits at all. Apparently he 
does not regard the career of a model as a 
serious profession. In any case he is rarely 
if ever to be got hold of. English boys too 
are difficult to find. Sometimes an ex-model 
who has ason will curl his hair, and wash his 


Frrzxer Davey, from a Drawing by Hanrer Pexxiotox. 


face, and bring him the round of the studios, 


all soap and shininess. The young school 
don’t lke him, but the older school do, and 
when he appears on the walls of the Royal 
Academy he is called The Infant Samuel. 
Occasionally also an artist catches a couple of 
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gamins in the gutter and asks them to come 
to his studio. The first time they always 
appear, but after that they don’t keep their 





THE MODEL WHO SITS FOR THE COSTUME IN GENTLEMEN’S 
PORTRAITS, 


From a Drawing by Harper PENNINGTON, 


appointments. They dislike sitting still, 
and have a strong and perhaps natural 
objection to looking pathetic. Besides they 





THE USEFUL OLD MAN 
From a Drawing by HaxPerR PENNINGTON. 


are always under the impression that the 
artist is laughing at them. It is a sad fact, 
but there is no doubt that the poor are 
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completely unconscious of their own 
picturesqueness. Those of them who can be 
induced to sit do so with the idea that the 
artist is merely a benevolent philanthropist 
who has chosen an eccentric method of 
distributing alms to the undeserving. 
Perhaps the School Board will teach the 
London gamin his own artistic value, and 
then they will be better models than they 
are now. One remarkable privilege belongs 
to the Academy model, that of extorting a 
sovereign from any newly elected Associate 
or R.A. They wait at Burlington House 
till the announcement is made, and then race 
to the hapless artist’s house. The one who 





THE USEFUL YOUNG LADY. 
From a Drawing by HaRPER PENNINGTON. 


arrives first receives the money. They have 
of late been much troubled at the long 
distances they have had to run, and they 
look with strong disfavour on the election of 
artists who live at Hampstead or at Bedford 
Park, for it is considered a point of honour 
not to employ the underground railway, 
omnibuses, or any artificial means of loco- 
motion. The race is to the swift. 

Besides the professional posers of the studio 
there are the posers of the Row, the posers 
at afternoon teas, the posers in politics, and 
the circus-posers. All four classes are de- 
lightful, but only the last class is ever really 
decorative. Acrobats and gymnasts can 
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give the young painter infinite suggestions, 
for they bring into their art an element of 
swiftness, of motion, and of constant change 
that the studio model necessarily lacks. 
What is interesting in these “slaves of 
the ring’’ is that with them Beauty is an 
unconscious result not a conscious aim, the 
result in fact of the mathematical calculation 
of curves and distances, of absolute precision 
of eye, of the scientific knowledge of the 
equilibrium of forces, and of perfect physical 
training. A good acrobat is always graceful 
though grace is never his object ; he is grace- 
ful because he does what he has to do in the 
best way in which it can be done—graceful 
because he is natural. If an ancient Greek 
were to come to life now, which considering 
the probable severity of his criticisms would 
be rather trying to our conceit, he would be 
found far oftener at the circus than at the 
theatre. A good circus is an oasis of 
Hellenism in a world that reads too much 
to be wise, and thinks too much to be 
beautiful. If it were not for the running- 
ground at Eton, the towing-path at Oxford, 
the Thames swimming baths, and the yearly 
circuses, humanity would forget the plastic 
perfection of its own form, and degenerate 
into a race of short-sighted professors, and 
spectacled précieuses/ Not that the circus- 
proprietors are, as a rule, conscious of their 
high mission. Do they not bore us with the 
haute école, and weary us with Shakespearean 
clowns? Still at least they give us acrobats, 
and the acrobat is an artist. The mere fact 
that he never speaks to the audience shows 
how well he appreciates the great truth that 
the aim of art is not to reveal personality 
but to please. The clown may be blatant, 
but the acrobat is always beautiful. He is 
an interesting combination of the spirit of 
Greek sculpture with the spangles of the 
modern costumier. He has even had his 
niche in the novels of our age, and if Manette 
Salomon be the unmasking of the model, Les 
Fréres Zemganno is the apotheosis of the 
acrobat. 

As regards the influence of the ordinary 
model on our English school of painting, it 
cannot be said that it is altogether good. It 
is of course an advantage for the young 
artist sitting in his studio to be able to 
isolate “a little corner of life,” as the French 
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say, from disturbing surroundings, and to 
study it under certain effects of light and 
shade. But this very isolation leads often to 
mere mannerism in the painter, and robs 
him of that broad acceptance of the general 
facts of life which is the very essence of art. 
Model-painting, in a word, while it may be 
the condition of art, is not by any means its 
aim. It is simply practice, not perfection. 
Its use trains the eye and the hand of the 
painter, its abuse produces in his work an 
effect of mere posing and prettiness. It is 
the secret of much of the artificiality of 
modern art, this constant posing of pretty 
people, and when art becomes artificial it be- 
comes monotonous. Outside the little world 
of the studio, with its draperies and its 
bric-d-brac, lies the world of life with its 
infinite, its Shakespearian variety. We 
must, however distinguish between the two 
kinds of models, those who sit for the figure 
and those who sit for costume. The study of 
the first is always excellent, but the costume- 
model is becoming rather wearisome in modern 
pictures. It is really of very little use to 
dress up a London girl in Greek draperies 
and to paint her as a goddess. The robe may 
be the robe of Athens, but the face is usually 
the face of Brompton. Now and then, it is 
true, one comes across a model whose face is 
an exquisite anachronism, and who looks 
lovely and natural in the dress of any 
century but her own. This however is 
rather rare. As a rule models are absolutely 
de nétre siécle, and should be painted as such. 
Unfortunately they are not, and as a con- 
sequence we are shown every year a series of 
scenes from fancy dress balls which are 
called historical pictures, but are little more 
than mediocre representations of modern 
people masquerading. In France they are 
wiser. The French painter uses the model 
simply for study, for the finished picture he 
goes direct to life. 

However we must not blame the sitters 
for the shortcomings of the artists. The 
English models are a well-behaved and hard- 
working class, and if they are more interested 
in artists than they are in art, a large section 
of the public is in the same condition, and 
most of our modern exhibitions seem to justify 
its choice. 

Oscar WILDE. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—(continued). 


S the artist thought the 
matter over, he became 
more and more convinced 
that he had understood 
the princess’s conduct, 
and the reflection made 
him redden with shame 
and anger. He deter- 
mined to seize the first 
moment that presented 

itself for an explanation with the woman 
who had wronged him. He unexpectedly 
found himself at liberty towards five o’clock 
in the afternoon and made haste at once to 
reach the Palazzo Saracinesca. Knowing 
that no one would be allowed to be in the 
streets after dark, he felt sure of finding 
Corona without visitors, and expected the 
most favourable opportunity for talking over 
the subject which distressed him. 

After waiting several minutes in one of 
the outer halls he was ushered in, and to his 
extreme annoyance found himself in the 
midst of a family party. He had not counted 
upon the presence of the men of the house- 
hold, and the fact that the baby was also 
present did not facilitate matters. Old Sara- 
cinesca greeted him warmly; Sant’ LIlario 
looked grave ; Corona herself looked up from 
her game with little Orsino, nodded and 
uttered a word of recognition, and then re- 
turned to her occupation. 

Conversation under these circumstances 
was manifestly impossible, and Gouache 
wished he had not had the unlucky idea of 
calling. There was nothing to be done, 
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Isaacs,” “Dr, Ciaupivus,” “Paut Patorr,” &e. 


however, but to put on a brave face and 
make the best of it. 

“ Well, Monsieur Gouache,” inquired the old 
prince, “and how did you spend the night?” 

He could scarcely have asked a question 
better calculated to disturb the composure of 
every one present except the baby. Anas- 
tase could not help looking at Corona, who 
looked instinctively at her husband, while 
the latter gazed at Gouache, wondering 
what he would say. All three turned a 
shade paler, and during a very few seconds 
there was an awkward silence. 

“T spent the night very uncomfortably,” 
replied Anastase, after hesitating a little. 
“We were driven from pillar to post, repel- 
ling attacks, doing sentry duty, clearing the 
streets, marching and countermarching. It 
was daylight when I was relieved.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Sant’ Ilario. “I 
had supposed that you had remained all 
night at the Porta San Paolo. But there 
are many contradictory accounts. I was in 
some anxiety until I was assured that you 
had not been blown up in that infernal plot.” 

Gouache was on the point of asking who 
had told Giovanni that he had escaped, but 
fortunately checked himself, and endeavoured 
to turn the conversation to the disaster at 
the barracks. Thereupon old Saracinesca, 
whose blood was roused by the atrocity, 
delivered a terrible anathema against the 
murderous wretches who had ruined the 
building, and expressed himself in favour of 
burning them alive, a fate, indeed, far too 
good for them. Anastase profited by the 
old gentleman’s eloquence to make advances 
to the baby. Little Orsino, however, struck 


1 Copyright 1888 by F. Marion Crawford. 
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him a vigorous blow in the face with his 
tiny fist and yelled lustily. 

“He does not like strangers,” remarked 
Corona, coldly. She rose with the child in 
her arms and moved towards the door, 
Gouache following her with the intention of 
opening it for her to go out. The prince 
was still thundering out curses against the 
conspirators, and Anastase attempted to say 
a word unobserved as Corona passed him. 

“Will you not give me a hearing?” he 
asked in a low tone, accompanying his words 
with an imploring look. 

Corona raised her eyebrows slightly as 
though surprised, but his expression of 
genuine contrition softened her heart a little 
and rendered her answer perhaps a trifle 
less unkind than she had meant it to be. 

“You should be satisfied—since I keep 
your secret,” she said, and passed quickly out. 

When Gouache turned after closing the 
door, he was aware that Sant’ Ilario had been 
watching him, by the fixed way in which he 
was now looking in another direction. The 
Zouave wished more and more fervently that 
he had not come to the house, but resolved 
to prolong his visit in the hope that Corona 
might return. Sant’ Ilario was unaccount- 
ably silent, but his father kept up a lively 
conversation, needing only an occasional 


remark from Gouache to give a filip to his 
eloquence. 

This situation continued during nearly 
half an hour, at the end of which time 
Anastase gave up all hope of seeing Corona 


again. The two men evidently did not 
expect her to return, for they had made 
themselves comfortable and had lighted their 
cigarettes. 

“ Good-bye, Monsieur Gouache,” said the 
old prince, cordially shaking him by the 
hand. “I hope we shall see you back again 
alive and well in a few days.” 

While he was speaking Giovanni had rung 
the bell for the servant to show the visitor 
out, an insignificant action destined to 
produce a rather singular result. Sant’ 
Nlario himself, feeling that after all he might 
never see Gouache alive again, repented a 
little of his coldness, and while the latter 
stood ready to go, detained him with a 
question as to his destination on leaving the 
city. This resulted in a lively discussion of 
Garibaldi’s probable movements, which lasted 
several minutes. 

Corona in the meantime had taken Orsino 
back to his nurse, and had bidden her maid 
let her know when the visitor in the drawing- 
room was gone. The woman went to the 
hall, and when Giovanni rang the bell, re- 
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turned to inform her mistress of the fact, 
supposing that Gouache would go at once. 
Corona waited a few minutes, and then went 
back to the sitting-room, which was at the 
end of the long suite of apartments. The 
result was that she met Anastase in one 
of the rooms on his way out, preceded by the 
footman, who went on towards the hall after 
his mistress had passed. Corona and Gou- 
ache were left face to face and quite alone in 
the huge dim drawing-room. Gouache had 
found his opportunity and did not hesitate. 

“Madame,” he said, “I beg your pardon 
for trespassing on your time, but I have a 
serious word to say. I am going to the 
frontier and am as likely to be killed as any 
one else. On the faith of a man who may 
be dead to-morrow, I am wholly innocent of 
what happened last night. If I come back 
[ will prove it to you some day. If not, 
will you believe me, and not think of me 
unkindly ?” 

Corona hesitated and stood leaning against 
the heavy curtain of a window for a moment. 
Though the room was very dim, she could 
see the honest look in the young man’s eyes 
and she hesitated before she answered. She 
had heard that day that two of her acquaint- 
ances had fallen tighting against the Gari- 
baldians and she knew that Anastase was 
speaking of a very near possibility when he 
talked of being killed. There were many 
chances that he was telling the truth, and 
she felt how deeply she should regret her 
unbelief if he should indeed meet his fate 
before they met again. 

“You tell me a strange thing,” she said at 
last. “ You ask me to believe that this poor 
girl, of her own free will and out of love for 
you, followed you out of this room last night 
into the midst of a revolution. It is a hard 
thing to believe ——” 

“And yet I implore you to believe it, 
princess. A man who should love her less 
than I would be the basest of men to speak 
thus of her love. God knows, if things had 
been otherwise, I would not have let you 
know. But was there any other way of 
taking her home? Did I not do the only 
thing that was at all possible to keep last 
night’s doings a secret? I love her to such 
a point that I glory in her love for me. If 
I could have shielded her last night by giving 
up my life, you know that I would have 
ended my existence that very moment. It 
would have done no good. I had to confide 
in some one, and you, who knew -half my 
secret, since I had told you I loved her, were 
the only person who could be allowed to guess 
the remainder. If it could profit her that 
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you should think me a villain, you might 
think me so—even you, whom I reverence 
beyond all women save her. But to let you 
think so would be to degrade her, and that 
you shall not do. You shall not think that 
she has been so foolish as to pin her faith on 
a man who would lead her to destruction— 
ah! if I loved her less I could tell you better 
what I mean.” 

Corona was moved by his sincerity, if not 
by his arguments. She saw all the strange- 
ness of the situation; how he had been 
forced to confide in some one, and how it 
seemed better in his eyes that she should 
know how Faustina had really behaved, than 
think that the young girl had agreed to a 
premeditated meeting. She was touched and 
her heart relented. 

“T believe you,” she said. 
if I have wronged you.” 

“Thank you, thank you, dear princess !” 
cried Gouache, taking her hand and touching 
it with his lips. ‘“ I can never thank you as 
I would. And now, good-bye—I am going. 
Will you give me your blessing as my mother 
would?” He smiled, as he recalled the con- 
versation of the previous evening. 

“Good-bye,” answered Corona, “ May all 
blessings go with you.” He turned away, 
and she stood a moment looking after him 
as he disappeared in the gloom. 

She was sorry for him in her heart and 
repented a little of having treated him so 
harshly. And yet, as soon as he was gone 
she began to doubt again, wondering vaguely 
whether she had not been deceived. There 
was an odd fascination about the soldier 
artist which somehow influenced her in his 
favour when he was present, and of which 
she was not conscious until he was out of 
her sight. Now that she was alone, she found 
herself considering how this peculiar charm 
which he possessed would be likely to affect 
a young girl like Faustina, and she was 
obliged to acknowledge that it would account 
well enough for the latter’s foolish doings. 
She could not look into Gouache's eyes and 
doubt what he said, but she found it hard 
afterwards to explain the faith she put in 
him. 

She was roused from her short reflection 
by her husband who, without being observed 
by her, had come to her side. Seeing that 
she did not return to the sitting-room when 
Gouache was gone, he had come in search of 
her, and by the merest chance had over- 
heard the last words which had passed 


“ Forgive me 


between her and Anastase, and had seen how 
the latter fervently kissed her hand, The 
phrase in which she had wished him good luck 
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rang unpleasantly in his ears and startled the 
inmost sensibilities of his nature. He re- 
membered how she had blessed him once, in 
her calm, gentle way, on that memorable 
night of the Frangipani ball nearly three years 
before, and there was a similarity between 
the words she had used then and the simple 
expression which had now fallen from her lips. 

Giovanni stood beside her now and laid his 
hand upon herarm. It was not his nature 
to break out suddenly as his father did, when 
anything occurred to disturb his peace of 
mind. The Spanish blood he had inherited 
from his mother had imparted a profound 
reserve to his character, which gave it depth 
rather than coldness. It was hard for him 
to speak out violently when under the in- 
fluence of emotion, but this very difficulty of 
finding words and his aversion to using them 
made him more sincere, more enduring and 
less forgiving than other men. He could 
wait long before he gave vent to his feelings, 
but they neither grew cool nor dull for the 
waiting. He detested concealment and secrecy 
more than most people, but his disinclination 
to speak of any matter until he was sure of 
it had given him the reputation of being 
both reticent and calculating. Giovanni now 
no longer concealed from himself the fact 
that he was annoyed by what was passing, 
but he denied, even in his heart, that he was 
jealous. To doubt Corona would be to upset 
the whole fabric of his existence, which he 
had founded upon her love and which had 
been built up to such great proportions 
during the past three years. His first im- 
pulse was to ask an explanation, and it 
carried him just far enough to lay his hand 
on his wife’s arm, when it was checked by a 
multitude of reflections and unconscious 
arguments which altogether changed his 
determination. 

“TI thought he was gone,” he said, quietly 
enough. 

“So did I,” replied Corona, in a cooler 
tone than she generally used in speaking to 
her husband. 

She, too, was annoyed, for she suspected 
that Giovanni had been watching her ; and 
since, on the previous evening he had pro- 
mised to trust her altogether in this affair, 
she looked upon his coming almost in the 
light of an infringement upon the treaty, and 
resented it accordingly. She did not reflect 
that it was unlikely that Giovanni should 
expect her to meet Gouache on his way out, 
and would therefore not think of lying in 
wait forher. His accidental coming seemed 
premeditated. He, on his side, had noticed 
her marked coldness to Anastase in the 
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sitting-room and thought it contrasted 
very strangely with the over-friendly parting 
of which he had chanced to be a witness. 
Corona, too, knew very well that the last 
words spoken were capable of misinterpre- 
tation, and as she had no intention of telling 
her husband Faustina’s story at present she 
saw no way of clearing up the situation, and 
therefore prepared to ignore it altogether. 

They turned together and walked slowly 
back in the direction of the sitting-room, 
neither speaking a word until they had 
almost reached the door. Then Giovanni 
stopped and looked at his wife. 

“Ts it part of last night’s secret?” he 
asked, almost indifferently. 

“Yes,” answered Corona. “ What could 
you suppose it was? I met him by accident 
and we exchanged a few words.” 

“T know. I heard you say good-bye. I 
confess I was surprised. I thought you 
meant to be rude to him when we were all 
together, but I was mistaken. I hope your 
blessing will profit him, my dear!” He 
spoke quite naturally and without effort. 

“T hope so too,” returned Corona, ‘“ You 
might have added yours, since you were 
present.” 

“To tell the truth,” said Giovanni, with a 
short laugh, “ I fancy it might not have been 
so acceptable.” 

“ You talk very strangely, Giovanni!” 

“Do I? It seems to me quite natural. 
Shall we go into the sitting-room?” 

“ Giovanni—you promised to trust me last 
night, and I promised to explain everything 
to you some day. You must keep your 
promise wholly or not at all.” 

“ Certainly,’ answered Sant’ Ilario, open- 
ing the door for his wife and thus forcing 
the conversation to end suddenly, since old 
Saracinesca must now hear whatever was 
said. 

He would not allow the situation to last, 
for fear lest he should say something of 
which he might repent, for in spite of his 
words he did not wish to seem suspicious. 
Unfortunately, Corona’s evident annoyance 
at having been overheard did more to 
strengthen the feeling of resentment which 
was growing in him than what he had heard 
and seen a few moments earlier. The way 
in which she had reproached him with not 
adding his blessing to hers showed plainly 
enough, he thought, that she was angry at 
what had occurred. They both entered the 
room, but before they had been long together 
Giovanni left his wife and father and retired 
to his own room under pretext of writing 
letters until dinner-time. 
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When he was alone, the situation pre- 
sented itself to his mind in a very disagree- 
able light. Corona’s assurance that the 
mystery was a harmless one seemed wholly 
inadequate to account for her meeting with 
Gouache and for her kind treatment of him, 
especially after she had shown herself so 
evidently cold to him in the presence of the 
others. Either Giovanni was a very silly 
fellow, or he was being deceived as no man 
was ever deceived before. Either conclusion 
was exasperating. He asked himself whether 
he were such a fool as to invent a miscon- 
struction upon occurrences which to any one 
else would have seemed void of any import- 
ance whatsoever; and his heart answered 
that if he were indeed so senseless he must 
have lost his intelligence very recently. On 
the other hand to suspect Corona of actually 
entertaining a secret passion for Gouache 
was an hypothesis which seemed too mon- 
strous to be discussed. He sat down to 
think about it, and was suddenly startled by 
the host of little circumstances which all at 
once detached themselves from the hazy past 
and stood out in condemnation of his wife. 
Gouache, as he himself had acknowledged, 
had long worshipped the princess in a re- 
spectful, almost reverential way. He had 
taken every occasion of talking with her, 
and had expressed even by his outward 
manner a degree of devotion he never mani- 
fested to other women. Giovanni was now 
aware that for some time past, even as far 
back as the previous winter, he had almost 
unconsciously watched Corona and Anastase 
when they were together. Nothing in her 
conduct had excited his suspicions in the 
least, but he had certainly suspected that 
Gouache was a little inclined to idolise her, 
and had laughed to himself more than once 
at the idea of the French artist's hopeless 
passion, with something of that careless 
satisfaction a man feels who sees a less 
favoured mortal in dangerous proximity to a 
flame which burns only for himself. It was 
rather a contemptible amusement, and Gio- 
vanni had never indulged in it very long. 
He liked Gouache, and, if anything, pitied 
him for his hopeless passion. Corona treated 
the Zouave in her grand, quiet way, which 
had an air of protection with it, and Gio- 
vanni would have scoffed at the thought that 
she cared for the man. Nevertheless, now 
that matters had taken such a strange turn, 
he recollected with surprise that Gouache 
was undeniably the one of all their acquaint- 
ance who most consistently followed Corona 
wherever they met. The young man was a 
favourite in society. His great talent, his 
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modesty, and above all what people were 
pleased to describe as his harmlessness, made 
everybody like him. He went everywhere, 
and his opportunities of meeting the princess 
were almost numberless. Giovanni had cer- 
tainly watched him very often, though he 
was hardly conscious of having bestowed so 
much attention on the French artist-soldier, 
that he never failed to glance at his wife 
when Anastase was mentioned. 

Now, and all at once, a hundred details 
rushed to his recollection, and he was stag- 
gered by the vista of incidents that rose 
before his mind. Within the last twenty- 
four hours especially the evidence had 
assumed terrible proportions. In the first 
place there had been that scene in the draw- 
ing-room, enacted quietly enough and in a 
corner, while there were twenty persons pre- 
sent, but with the coolness of two people of 
the world who know what surprising things 
may be done unobserved in a room full of 
people. If Anastase had kissed Corona’s 
hand a little differently, and with the evident 
intention of being seen, the action would have 
been natural. But there was a look in 
Gouache’s face which Giovanni remembered, 
and an expression of kindness in Corona’s 
eyes that he had not forgotten; above all 
they had both seemed as though they were 


sure that no one was watching them. Indeed, 
Sant’ Ilario now asked himself how he had 
chanced to see what passed, and the only 
answer was that he generally watched them 


when they were together. This was a reve- 
lation to himself, and told much. Then 
there was her midnight expedition with 
Gouache, a far more serious matter. After 
all, he had only Corona’s own assurance that 
Faustina Montevarchi had been in any way 
concerned in that extraordinary piece of 
rashness. He must indeed have had faith 
in his wife to pass over such conduct without 
a word of explanation. Next came the 
events of that very afternoon. Corona 
had been rude to Gouache, had then 
suddenly left the room, and in _pass- 
ing out had exchanged a few words 
with him in a low tone. She had met 
him again by accident, if it had been an 
accident, and fancying herself unseen had 
behaved very differently to the young man. 
There had been a parting which savoured 
unpleasantly of the affectionate, and which 
was certainly something more than merely 
friendly. Lastly, Corona had evidently been 
annoyed at Giovanni’s appearance, a fact 
which seemed to conclude the whole argu- 
ment with a terrible certainty. 

Finding himself face to face with a con- 
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clusion which threatened to destroy his 
happiness altogether, Giovanni started up 
from his chair and began to walk backwards 
and forwards in the room, pausing a moment 
each time he turned, as though to gather 
strength, or to shake off an evil thought. In 
the light of his present reflections an expla- 
nation seemed inevitable, but when he 
thought of that he saw too clearly that any 
explanation must begin by his accusing his 
wife, and he knew that if he accused her 
justly, it would only end in a denial from 
her. What woman, however guilty, would 
not deny her guilt when charged with it? 
What man either, where love was con- 
cerned? Giovanni laughed bitterly, then 
turned pale and sat down again. To accuse 
Corona of loving Gouache! It was too 
monstrous to be believed. And yet—what 
did all those doings mean? There must be 
a reason for them. If he called her and told 
her what he felt, and if she were innocent, 
she would tell him all, everything would be 
explained, and he would doubtless see that 
all this damning evidence was no more than 
the natural outward appearance of perfectly 
harmless circumstances of which he knew 
nothing. Ay, but if they were harmless, 
why should she implore him to ask no 
questions? Because the honour of some one 
else was concerned, of course. But was he, 
Giovanni Saracinesca, not to be trusted with 
the keeping of that other person’s honour as 
well as Corona herself? Had they ever had 
secrets from each other? Would it not have 
been simpler for her to trust him with the 
story, if she was innocent, than to be silent 
and ask him to trust her motives? Far 
simpler, of course. And then, if only a 
third person’s feelings were at stake, what 
necessity had there been for such a sentimen- 
tal parting? She had given Gouache a bless- 
ing very like the one she had given 
Giovanni. Worst of all, were not the 
circumstances the same, the very same. 

Giovanni remembered the Frangipani ball. 
At that time Corona was married to Astrar- 
dente, who had died a few days afterwards. 
Giovanni had that night told Corona that he 
loved her, in very passionate terms. She 
had silenced him, and be had behaved like a 
gentleman, for he had asked her pardon for 
what he had done. She had forgiven him, 
and to show that she bore no malice had 
spoken a kind of benediction—a prayer that 
all might be well with him. He knew now 
that she had loved him even then when she 
repelled him. 

And now that she was married to 
Giovanni, another had come, and had talked 















with her, and exchanged words in a low tone 
even as he himself had once done. And she 
had treated this man roughly before her hus- 
band, and presently afterwards had allowed 
him to kiss her hand and had sent him away 
saying that she forgave him—just as she 
had formerly forgiven Giovanni—and pray- 
ing that all blessings might go with him. 
Why was it not possible that she loved this 
man toot Because she was so grandly 
beautiful, and dark and calm, and had such 
a noble fearlessness in her eyes? Other 
women had been beautiful and had deceived 
wiser men than Giovanni, and had fallen. 
Beauty was no argument for the defence, nor 
brave eyes, nor the magnificent dignity of 
movement and speech—nor words either, for 
that matter. 

Suspense was agony, and yet a twofold 
horror seemed the orly issue, the one inevit- 
able, the other possible. First, to accuse 
this woman whom he loved so dearly, and 
then perhaps to hear her deny the charge 
boldly and yet refuse all explanation. Once 
more Giovanni rose from his deep chair and 
paced his room with regular strides, though 
he scarcely saw the carpet under his feet, 
nor realised any longer where he was. At 
last he stopped and laughed. The sound was 
strange and false, as when a man tries to be 
merry who feels no mirth 

He was making a desperate effort to shake 
off this nightmare that beset him, to say to 
himself that he was but a fool, and that there 
was no cause for all this suffering which he 
was inflicting on his heart, nor for all these 
questions he had been asking of his intelli- 
gence. It was surely not true! He would 
laugh now, would laugh heartily within the 
next half hour with Corona herself, at the 
mere thought of supposing that she could 
love Gouache! Gouache, a painter ! Gouache, 
a Zouave! Gouache, a contemptibly good- 
natured, harmless little foreigner !—and 
Corona del Carmine, Duchessa d’ Astrardente, 
Principessa di Sant’ Ilario, mother of all the 
Saracinesca yet to come! It was better to 
laugh, truly, at such an absurd juxtaposition 
of ideas, of personalities, of high and low. 
And Giovanni laughed, but the sound was 
very harsh, and died away without rousing 
one honest echo in the vaulted room. 

Had Corona seen his face at that moment, 
or had she guessed what was passing in his 
mind, she would have sacrificed Faustina’s 
secret ten times over rather than let Giovanni 
suffer a moment longer as he was suffering 
now. But Corona had no idea that he could 
put such a construction upon her doings. He 
had shown her nothing of what he felt, except 
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perhaps a slight annoyance at not being put 
in possession of the secret. It was natural, 
she thought, that he should be a little out of 
temper, but as she saw no way of remedying 
the trouble except by exposing to him the 
innocent girl whom she had undertaken to 
protect, she held her peace and trusted that 
her husband’s displeasure would soon be past. 
Had there been more time for reflection on 
the previous evening, in the interval between 
her learning from the porter that Giovanni 
knew of her absence, and her being confronted 
with Giovanni himself, she might have re- 
solved to act differently ; but having once 
made up her mind that he ought not to know 
the truth for the present, opposition only 
strengthened her determination. There was 
nothing wrong in the course she was pursu- 
ing, or her conscience would have spoken and 
bidden her speak out. Her nature was too 
like Giovanni's own, proud, reserved and out- 
wardly cold, to yield any point easily. It 
was her instinct, like his, to be silent rather 
than to speak, and to weigh considerations 
before acting upon them. This very simi- 
larity of temper in the two rendered it certain 
that if they were ever opposed to each other, 
the struggle would be a serious one. They 
were both too strong to lead a life of petty 
quarrelling ; if they ceased to live in perfect 
harmony they were only too sure to come to 
open hostility. There is nothing which will 
wound pride and raise anger so inevitably as 
finding unexpected but determined opposition 
in those who very closely resemble ourselves. 
In such case a man cannot fall back upon 
the comfortable alternative of despising his 
enemy, since he has an intimate conviction 
that it would be paramount to despising him- 
self ; and if he is led into a pitched battle he 
will find his foe possessed of- weapons which 
are exactly like his own. 

Giovanni and Corona were very evenly 
matched, as nearly resembling each other as 
is possible for a man and a woman. Corona 
was outwardly a little the colder, Giovanni a 
little the more resentful of the two. Corona 
had learned during the years of her marriage 
with Astrardente to wear a mask of serene 
indifference, and the assumed habit had at 
last become in some degree a part of her 
nature. Giovanni, whose first impulses had 
originally been quicker than they now were, 
had learned the power of waiting by constant 
intercourse with his father, whose fiery temper 
seemed to snatch at trifles for the mere 
pleasure of tearing them to pieces, and did 
injustice to the generous heart he concealed 
under his rough exterior. 

Under these circumstances it was not 
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probable that Sant’ Ilario would make any 
exhibition of his jealousy for some time to 
come. As he paced the floor of his room, the 
bitterness of his situation slowly sank from 
the surface, leaving his face calm and almost 
serene. He forced himself to look at the facts 
again and again, trying bravely to be impartial 
and to survey them as though he were the 
judge and not the plaintiff. He admitted 
at last that there was undoubtedly abundant 
matter for jealousy, but Corona still stood 
protected as it were by the love he bore her, 
a love which even her guilt would be unable 
to destroy. His love indeed, must outlast 
everything, all evil, all disgrace, and he knew 
it. He thought of that Latin poet who, 
writing to his mistress, said in the bitterness 
of his heart that though she were to become 
the best woman in the world he could never 
again respect her, but that he could not cease 
to love her, were she guilty of all crimes. He 
knew that if the worst turned out true that 
must be his case, and perhaps for the first 
time in his life he understood all the human- 
ity of Catullus, and saw how a man might 
love even what he despised. 

Happily matters had not yet come to that. 
He knew that he might be deceived, and 
that circumstantial evidence was not always 
to be trusted. Even while his heart grew 
cold with the strongest and most deadly 
passion of which man is capable, with jealousy 
which is cruel as the grave, the nobility 
of his nature rose up and made hini see that 
his duty was to believe Corona innocent, 
until she were proved unfaithful. The effort 
to quench the flame was great, though fruit- 
less, but the determination to cover it and 
hide it from every one, even from Corona 
herself, appealed to all that was brave and 
manly in his strong character. When at 
last he once more sat down, his face betrayed 
no emotion, his eyes were quiet, his hands 
did not tremble. He took up a book and 
forced his attention upon the pages for 
nearly an hour without interruption. Then 
he dressed himself and went and sat at table 
with his father and his wife as though no- 
thing had occurred to disturb his equanimity. 

Corona supposed that he had recovered 
from his annoyance at not being admitted 
to share the secret for which she was un- 
consciously sacrificing so much. She had 
expected this result and was more than 
usually cheerful. Once old Saracinesca men- 
tioned Gouache, but both Corona and Gio- 
vanni hastened to change the subject. This 
time however Giovanni did not look at his 
wife when the name was pronounced. Those 
days were over now. 
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THE excitement which had reigned in 
Rome for weeks past was destined to end 
almost as suddenly as it had begun. The 
events which followed the 22nd of October 
have been frequently and accurately de- 
scribed ; indeed, if we consider the small 
number of the troops engaged, and the 
promptness with which a very limited body 
of men succeeded in quelling what at first ap- 
peared to be a formidable revolution, we are 
surprised at the amount of attention which 
has been accorded to the little campaign. 
The fact is that, although the armies employed 
on both sides were insignificant, the questions 
at stake were enormous, and the real powers 
which found themselves confronted at Monte 
Rotondo and Mentana were the kingdom of 
Italy and the French empire. Until the 
ultimatum was presented to Italy by the 
French minister on the 19th of October, 
Italy hoped to take possession of Rome 
on the pretext of restoring order after allow- 
ing it to be subverted by Garibaldi’s guerillas. 
The military cordon formed by the Italian 
army to prevent Garibaldi’s crossing the 
frontier was a mere show. The arrest of the 
leader himself, however it was intended by 
those who ordered it, turned out in effect to 
be a mere comedy, as he soon found himself 
at liberty, and no one again attempted to 
seize him.” When France interfered the 
scale turned. She asserted her determination 
to maintain the Convention of 1864 by force 
of arms, and Italy was obliged to allow 
Garibaldi to be defeated, since she was un- 
able to face the perils of a war with her 
powerful neighbour, If a small body of 
French troops had not entered Rome on the 
30th of the month, the events of 1870 would 
have occurred three years earlier, though 
probably with different results. 

It being the object of the general com- 
manding the Pope’s forces to concentrate 
a body of men with whom to meet, Garibaldi, 
who was now advancing boldly, the small de- 
tachments, of which many had already been 
sent to thefront, were kept back in Rome in 
the hope of getting together something like 
an army. Gouache’s departure was accord- 
ingly delayed from day to day, and it was 
not until the early morning of the 3rd of 
November that he actually quitted Rome 
with the whole available corps of Zouaves. 
Ten days elapsed therefore after the events 
last described, during which time he was 
hourly in expectation of orders to march. 
The service had become so arduous within 
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the city that he could scarcely call a moment 
his own. It was no time to think of social 
duties, and he spent the leisure he had in 
trying to see Faustina Montevarchi as often 
as possible. 

This however was no easy matter. It 
was a provoking fact that his duties kept 
him busily occupied in the afternoon and 
evening, and that the hours he could command 
fell almost always in the morning. To visit 
the Palazzo Montevarchi on any pretext 
whatever before one o’clock in the day was 
out of the question. He had not even the 
satisfaction of seeing Faustina drive past him 
in the Corso when she was out with her 
mother and Flavia, since they drove just at 
the time when he was occupied. Gouache 
told himself again and again that the display 
of ingenuity was in a measure the natural 
duty of a man in love, but the declaration 
did not help him very much. He was utterly 
at a loss for an expedient, and suffered keenly 
in being deprived of the possibility of seeing 
Faustina after having seen her so often and 
so intimately. A week earlier he could have 
borne it better, but now the separation was 
intolerable. In time of peace he would have 
disobeyed orders and thrown up his service 
for the day, no matter what the consequences 
turned out to be for himself ; but at the pre- 
sent moment, when every man was expected 
to be at his post, such conduct seemed dis- 
honourable and cowardly. He submitted in 
silence, growing daily more careworn, and, 
losing much of the inexhaustible gaiety which 
made him a general favourite with his 
comrades. 

There was but one chance of seeing 
Faustina, and even that one offered little 
probability of an interview. He knew that 
on Sunday mornings she sometimes went to 
church at an early hour with no one but her 
maid for a companion. Her mother and 
Flavia preferred to rise later and attended 
another mass. Now it chanced that in the 
year 1867, the 22nd of October, the date of 
the insurrection, fell on a Tuesday. Five 
days therefore must elapse before he could 
see Faustina on a Sunday, and if he failed to 
see her then he would have to wait another 
week. 

Unfortunately Faustina’s early expeditions 
to church were by no means certain or re- 
gular, and it would be necessary to convey a 
message to her before the day arrived. This 
was no easy matter. To send anything 
through the post was out of the question, and 
Gouache knew how hard it would be to find 
the means of putting a note into her hands 
through a servant. Hour after hour he 


cudgelled his brains for an expedient without 
success, until the idea pursued him and made 
him nervous. The time approached rapidly, 
and he had as yet accomplished nothing. The 
wildest schemes suggested themselves to him, 
and were rejected as soon as he thought of 
them. He met some of his acquaintances 
during the idle hours of the morning, and it 
almost drove him mad to think that almost 
any one of them could see Faustina any day he 
pleased. He did what he could to obtain 
leave in the afternoon or evening, but his 
exertions were fruitless. He was a man who 
was trusted, and knew it, and the disturbed 
state of affairs made it necessary that every 
man should do precisely what was allotted to 
him, at the risk of causing useless complica- 
tions in the effort to concentrate and organize 
the troops which was now going forward. At 
last he actually went to the Palazzo Monte- 
varchi in the morning and inquired if he 
could see the princess. 

The porter replied that she was not visible, 
and that the prince had gone out. There 
was-nothing to be done, and he turned to go 
away. Suddenly he stopped as he stood 
under the deep arch, facing the blank wall on 
the opposite side of the street. That same 
wall was broad and smooth and dark in 
colour. He only looked at it a moment, and 
then to excuse his hesitation in the eyes of 
the porter, he took out a cigarette, and lit it 
before going out. As he passed through the 
Piazza Colonna a few minutes later he went 
into a shop and bought two large tubes of 
paint with a broad brush. That night, when 
he was relieved from duty, he went back to 
the Palazzo Montevarchi. It was very late, 
and the streets were deserted. He stood be- 
fore the great closed doors of the palace and 
then walked straight across the street to the 
blank wall with his paint and brush in 
his hands. 

On the following morning when the 
Montevarchi porter opened the gates his 
eyes were rejoiced by some most extraordinary 
specimens of caligraphy executed upon the 
dark stones with red paint of a glaringly 
vivid hue. The letters A. G. were drawn 
at least four feet high in the centre, and 
were repeated in every size at irregular in- 
tervals for some distance above, below, and 
on each side. The words “ Domenica,” Sun- 
day, and “ Messa,” mass, were scrawled every- 
where in capitals, in roundhand, large and 
small. Then to give the whole the air. of 
having been designed by a street-boy, there 
were other words, such as “ Viva Pio IX.,” 
“Viva il Papa Ré,” and across these, in a 
different manner, and in green paint, 
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“Viva Garibaldi,’ “Mort 4 Antonelli,” 
and similar revolutionary sentiments. The 
whole however was so disposed that 
Gouache’s initials and the two important 
words stood out in bold relief from the rest, 
and could not fail to attract the eye. 

Of the many people who came and went 
that day through the great gate of the Palazzo 
Montevarchi two only attached any import- 
ance to the glaring scrawls on the opposite 
wall. One of these was Faustina herself, 
who saw and understood. The other was 
San Giacinto, who stared at the letters for 
several seconds, and then smiled faintly as 
he entered the palace. He, too, knew what 
the signs meant, and remarked to himself 
that Gouache was an enterprising youth, but 
that, in the interest of the whole tribe of 
Montevarchi, it would be well to put a stop 
to his loving-making as soon as possible. It 
was now Saturday afternoon, and there was 
no time to be lost. 

San Giacinto made a short visit, and, on 
leaving, went immediately to the Palazzo 
Saracinesca. He knew that at four o'clock 
Corona would probably not yet be at home. 
This turned out to be the case, and, having 
announced his intention of waiting for her 
return, he was ushered into the sitting-room. 
As soon as the servant was gone he went to 
Corona’s writing-table and took from it a 
couple of sheets of her paper and two of her 
envelopes. These latter were stamped with 
a coronet and her initials. He folded the 
paper carefully and put the four bits into his 
pocket-book. He waited ten minutes, but 
no one came. Then he left the house, telling 
the servant to say that he had called and 
would return presently. In a few minutes 
he was at his lodgings, where he proceeded 
to write the following notes. He had 
taken two sheets in case the first proved a 
failure :— 

“T have understood, but alas! I cannot 
come. Oh, my beloved! when shall we meet 
again? It seems years since Tuesday night 
—and yet I am so watched that I can do 
nothing. Some one suspects something. I 
am sure of it. A trusty person will bring 
you this. I love you always--do not doubt 
it, though I cannot meet you to-morrow.” 

San Giacinto, who had received a tolerable 
education, and had conscientiously made the 
best of it, prided himself upon his hand- 
writing. It was small, clear and delicate, 
like that of many strong, quiet men, whose 
nerves do not run away with their fingers. 
On the present occasion he took pains to 
make it even more careful than usual, and 
the result was that it looked not unlike the 
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“copper-plate”’ handwriting a girl would 
learn at the convent, though an expert would 
probably have declared it disguised. It had 
been necessary, in order to deceive Gouache, 
to write the note on the paper generally used 
by women of a society. As he could not 
get any of Faustina’s own, it seemed the 
next best thing to take Corona’s, since 
Corona was her most intimate friend. 

Gouache had told San Giacinto that he 
was engaged every afternoon, in hopes that 
he would in turn chance to mention the fact 
to Faustina. It was therefore pretty certain 
that Anastase would not be at home between 
four and five o'clock, San Giacinto drove 
to the Zouave’s lodgings and asked for him. 
If he chanced to be in, the note could be 
given to his old landlady. He was out 
however, and San Giacinto asked to be 
allowed to enter the room on the pretext 
of writing a word for his friend. The 
landlady was a dull old creature, who had 
been warming herself with a pot of coals 
when San Giacinto rang. In answer to his 
request she resumed her occupation and 
pointed to the door of the Zouave’s apart- 
ment, 

San Giacinto entered, and looked about 
him for a conspicuous place in which to put 
the letter he had prepared. He preferred 
not to trust to the memory of the woman, 
who might forget to deliver it until the next 
day, especially if Gouache came home late 
that night, as was very likely. The table 
of the small sitting-room was littered with 
letters and paper, books and drawings, so 
that an object placed in the midst of such 
disorder would not be likely to attract 
Gouache’s attention. The door beyond was 
open, and showed a toilet-table in the 
adjoining chamber, which was indeed the 
bedroom. San Giacinto went in, and taking 
the note from his pocket, laid it on an old- 
fashioned pincushion before the glass. The 
thing slipped however, and in order to fasten 
it firmly he thrust a gold pin that lay on the 
table through the letter, and pinned it to the 
cushion in a conspicuous position, Then he 
went out and returned to the Palazzo Sara- 
cinesca as he had promised to do. 

In doing all this he had no intention of 
injuring either Gouache or Faustina. He 
perceived clearly enough that their love 
affair could not come to any good termin- 
ation, and as his interests were now very 
closely bound up with those of the Monte- 
varchi, it seemed wisest to break off the 
affair by any means in his power, without 
complicating matters by speaking to Gouache 
or to Faustina’s father and mother. He 
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knew enough of human nature to understand 
that Gouache would be annoyed at losing the 
chance of a meeting, and he promised him- 
self to watch the two so carefully as to be 
able to prevent other clandestine interviews 
during the next few days. If he could once 
sow the seeds of a quarrel between the two, 
he fancied it would be easy to break up the 
relations. Nothing makes a woman so 
angry as to wait for a man who has promised 
to meet her, and if he fails to come alto- 
gether her anger will probably be very 
serious. In the present case he supposed 
that Faustina would go to the church, but 
that Gouache, being warned that he was not 
to come, would not think of keeping the 
tryst. The scheme, if not profound, was at 
least likely to produce a good deal of trouble 
between the lovers. 

San Giacinto returned to the Palazzo Sara- 
cinesca, but he found only the old prince at 
home, though he prolonged his visit in the 
hope of seeing Corona or Sant’ Dario. 

“ By the by,” he said, as he and his com- 
panion sat together in the prince’s study, “ I 
remember that you were so good as to say 
that you would let me see those family 
papers some day. They must be very in- 
teresting, and I would be glad to avail myself 
of your offer.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Saracinesca. “ They 
are in the Archives in a room of the library. 
It is rather late now. Do you mind waiting 
till to-morrow ?” 

“ Not in the least, or as long as you like. 
To tell the truth, I would like to show them 
to my future father-in-law, who loves arche- 
ology. I was talking about them with him 
yesterday. After all however I suppose the 
duplicates are at the Cancelleria, and we can 
see them there.” 

“T do not know,” said the prince care- 
lessly ; “I never took the trouble to inquire. 
There is probably some register of them, 
or something to prove that they are in 
existence.” 

“There must be, of course. Things of that 
importance would not be allowed to go un- 
registered, unless people were very indifferent 
in those days.” 

“It is possible that there are no dup- 
licates. It may be that there is only an 
official notice of the deed giving the heads of 
the agreement. You see it was a friendly 
arrangement, and there was supposed to be 
no probability whatever that your great- 
grandfather would ever marry. The papers 
I have are all in order and legally valid, but 
there may have been some carelessness about 
registering them. I cannot be sure. Indeed 
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it is thirty years at least since I looked at 
the originals.” 

“Tf you would have them taken out some 
time before I am married, I should be glad 
to see them, but there is no hurry. So all 
this riot and revolution has meant something 
after all,” added San Giacinto to change the 
subject. “Garibaldi has taken Monte Ro- 
tondo, I hear to-day.” 

“ Yes, and if the French are not quick, we 
shall have the diversion of a siege,” replied 
Saracinesca rather scornfully. ‘That same 
taking of Monte Rotondo was one of those 
gallant deeds for which Garibaldi is so justly 
famous. He has six thousand men, and there 
were only three hundred and fifty soldiers 
inside. ‘Twenty to one, or thereabouts.” 

It is unnecessary to detail the remainder 
of the conversation. Saracinesca went off 
into loud abuse of Garibaldi, confounding the 
whole Italian Government with him and 
devoting all to one common destruction, 
while San Giacinto reserved his judgment, 
believing that there was probably a wide 
difference between the real intentions of the 
guerilla general and of his lawful sovereign, 
Victor Emmanuel the Second, King of Italy. 
At last the two men were informed that 
Corona had returned. They left the study 
and found her in the sitting-room. 

“ Where is Giovanni?”’ she asked as soon 
as they entered. She was standing before 
the fireplace dressed as she had come in. 

“ T have no idea where he is,” replied Sara- 
cinesca. “I suppose he is at the club, or 
making visits somewhere. He has turned 
into a very orderly boy since you married 
him.” The old man laughed a little. 

“‘T have missed him,” said Corona, taking 
no notice of her father-in-law’s remark. “I 
was to have picked him up on the Pincio, and 
when I got there he was gone. I am so 
afraid he will think I forgot all about it, for 
I must have been late. You. see, I was 
delayed by a crowd in the Tritone—there is 
always a crowd there.” 

Corona seemed less calm than usual. The 
fact was, that since the affair which had 
caused her husband so much annoyance, some 
small part of which she had perceived, she had 
been trying to make up to him for his dis- 
appointment in not knowing her secret, by 
being with him more than usual, and by 
exerting herself to please him in every way. 
They did not usually meet during the after- 
noon, as he generally went out on foot, while 
she drove, but to-day they had agreed that 
she should come to the Pincio and take him 
for a short drive and bring him home. The 
plan was part of her fixed intention to be 
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more than usually thoughtful where he was 
concerned, and the idea that she had kept 
him waiting and that he had gone away 
caused her more regret than would have 
been natural in the ordinary course of 
events. 

In order to explain what now took place, 
it is necessary to return to Giovanni himself, 
who, as Corona had said, had waited for his 
wife near the band-stand on the Pincio for 
some time, until, growing weary, he had 
walked away and lett the gardens. 

Though he manfully concealed what he 
felt, the passion that had been sown in his 
heart had grown apace,and in a few days 
had assumed dominating proportions. He 
suspected everything and everybody, while 
determined to appear indifferent. Even 
Corona’s efforts to please him, which of late 
had grown so apparent, caused him suspicion. 
He asked himself why her manner should 
have changed, as it undoubtedly had during 
the last few days. She had always been a 
good and loving wife to him, and he was well 
pleased with her gravity and her dignified 
way of showing her affection. Why should 
she suddenly think it needful to become so 
very solicitous for his welfare and happiness 
during every moment of his life? It was 
not like her to come into his study early in 
the morning and to ask what he meant to do 
during the day. It was a new thing that 
she should constantly propose to walk with 
him, to drive with him, to read aloud to him, 
to make herself not only a part of his heart, 
but a part of his occupations. Had the 
change come gradually he would not have 
distrusted her motives. He liked his wife’s 
company and conversation, but as they each 
had things to do which could not conveniently 
be done together, he had made up his mind 
to the existence which was good enough for 
his companions in society. Other men did not 
think of spending the afternoon in their wives’ 
carriages, leaving cards or making visits, or 
driving round and round the Villa Borghese 
and the Pincio. To do so was to be ridicu- 
lous in the extreme, and besides, though he 
liked to be with Corona, he detested visiting, 
and hated of all things to stop a dozen times 
in the course of a drive in order to send a 
footman up stairs with cards. He preferred 
to walk or to lounge in the club, or to stay 
at home and study the problems of his im- 
provements for Saracinesca. Corona’s man- 
ner irritated him therefore, and made him 
think more than ever of the subject which 
he would have done better to abandon from 
the first. 

Nevertheless, he would not show that he 


was wearied by his wife’s attention, still less 
that he believed her behaviour to be prompted 
by a desire to deceive him. He was uni- 
formly courteous and gentle, acquiescing in 
her little plans whenever he could do so, and 
expressing a suitable degree of regret when he 
was prevented from joining her by some pre- 
vious engagement. But the image of the 
French Zouave was ever present with him. 
He could not get rid of Gouache’s dark, deli- 
cate features, even in his dreams ; the sound 
of the man’s pleasant voice and of his fluent 
conversation was constantly in his ears, and 
he could not look at Corona without fancying 
how she would look if Anastase were beside 
her whispering tender speeches. 

All the time, he submitted with a good 
grace to do whatever she proposed, and on 
this afternoon he found himself waiting for 
her beside the band-stand. At first he 
watched the passing carriages indifferently 
enough, supposing that his own liveries would 
presently loom up in the long line of high- 
seated coachmen and lacqueys, and having no 
especial desire to see them. His position 
when in Corona’s company grew every day 
more difficult, and he thought as he stood by 
the stone pillar at the corner that he would 
on the whole be glad if she did not come. He 
was egregiously mistaken in himself how- 
ever. As the minutes passed he grew uneasy, 
and watched the advancing carriages with a 
feverish anxiety, saying to himself that every 
one must bring Corona, and actually growing 
pale with emotion as each vehicle turned 
the distant corner and came into view. The 
time seemed interminable after he had once 
yielded to the excitement, and before another 
quarter of an hour had elapsed, Sant’ Ilario 
turned angrily away and left the Pincio by 
the stairs that descend near the band-stand 
towards the winding drive by which the 
Piazza del Popolo is reached. 

It is not easy for a person who is calm to 
comprehend the workings cf a brain over ex- 
cited with a strong passion. To a man who 
has lost the sober use of his faculties in the 
belief that he has been foully betrayed, every 
circumstance, every insignificant accident, 
seems a link in the chain of evidence. A 
week earlier Giovanni would have thought 
himself mad if the mere idea had suggested 
itself to him that Corona loved Gouache. 
To-day he believed that she had purposely 
sent him to wait upon the Pincio, in order 
that she might be sure of seeing Gouache 
without fear of interruption. The conviction 
thrust itself upon him with overwhelming 
force. He fancied himself the dupe of a 
common imposition, he saw his magnificent 
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love and trust made the sport of a vulgar 
trick. The blood mounted to his dark face, 
and as he descended the steps a red mist 
seemed to be spread between his eyes and all 
surrounding objects. Though he walked 
firmly and mechanically, saluting his ac- 
quaintances as he passed, he was unconscious 
of his actions, and moved like a man under 
the influence of a superior force. Jealousy is 
that one of all the passions which is most 
sure to break out suddenly into deeds of vio- 
lence when long restrained. 

Giovanni scarcely knew how he reached 
the Corso, nor how it was that he found him- 
self ascending the dusky staircase which led 
to Gouache’s lodgings. It was less than a 
quarter of an hour since San Giacinto had 
been there, and the old woman still held her 
pot of coals in her hand as she opened the 
door. As she had pointed to the door when 
San Giacinto had come, so she now directed 
Giovanni in the same way. But Giovanni, 
on hearing that Anastase was out, began to 
ask questions. 

“Has any one been here?” he inquired. 

“Eh! There was a gentleman a quarter 
of an hour ago,” replied the woman. 

“ Has any lady been here?” 

“A lady? Macché!” The old creature 
laughed. ‘“ What should ladies do here?” 

Giovanni thought he detected some hesita- 
tion in the tone. He was in the mood to fancy 
himself deceived by every one. 

“Are you fond of money ?” 
brutally. 

“Eh! Iam anold woman. What would 
you have? Am I crazy that I should not like 
money? But Signore Gouache is a very good 
gentleman. He pays well, thank Heaven!” 

“What does he pay you for?” 

“What for? For his lodging—for his 
coffee. Bacchus! What should he pay me 
for? Strange question in truth. Do I keep 
ashop! I keep lodgings. But perhaps you 
like the place? It isa fine situation—just in 
the Corso and only one flight of stairs, a 
beautiful position for the Carnival. Of course, 
if you are inclined to pay more than Signore 
Gouache, I do not say but what——” 

“TI do not want your lodgings, my good 
woman,” returned Giovanni in gentler tones. 
“7 want to know who comes to see your 
lodger.”’ 

“Who should come? His friends of 
course. Who else?” 

“A lady, perhaps,” said Giovanni in a 
thick voice. It hurt him to say it, and the 
words almost stuck in histhroat. “Perhaps 


he asked 


a lady comes sometimes,” he repeated, pulling 
out some loose bank-notes. 
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The old woman’s filmy eyes suddenly 
twinkled in the gloom. The sound of the 
crisp pieces of paper was delightful to her ear, 

“Well,” she said after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, “if a beautiful lady does come here, 
that is the Signore’s affair. It is none of 
my business.”’ 

Giovanni thrust the notes into her palm, 
which was already wide open to receive them. 
His heart beat wildly. 

“She is beautiful, you say?” 

“Oh! As beautiful as you please!” 
chuckled the hag. 

“Ts she dark?” 

“Of course,” replied the woman. There 
was no mistaking the tone in which the ques- 
tion was asked, for Giovanni was no longer 
able to conceal anything that he felt. 

“And tall, I suppose? Yes. And she 
was here a quarter of an hour ago, you say! 
Speak out!” he cried, advancing a step 
towards the old creature. “ If you lie to me, 
I will kill you! She was here—do not 
deny it !” 

“ Yes—yes,”’ answered the woman, cower- 
ing back in some terror. “ Jer carita ! Don't 
murder me—lI tell you the truth.” 

With a sudden movement Giovanni turned 
on his heel and entered Gouache’s sitting- 
room, It was now almost dark in the house, 
and he struck a match and lighted a candle 
that stood on the table. The glare illumi- 
nated his swarthy features and fiery eyes, 
and the veins stood out on his forehead and 
temples like strained and twisted cords. He 
looked about him in every direction, ex- 
amining the table strewn with papers and 
books, the floor, the furniture, expecting 
every moment to find something which should 
prove that Corona had been there. Seeing 
nothing, he entered the bedroom beyond. It 
was a small chamber, and he had scarcely 
passed through the door when he found him- 
self before the toilet-table. The note San 
Giacinto had left was there, pinned upon the 
little cushion with the gold pin as he had 
placed it. 

Giovanni stared wildly at the thing for 
several seconds, and his face grew deadly 
white. There was no evidence lacking now, 
for the pin was Corona’s own. It was a 
simple enough object, made of plain gold, 
the head being twisted into the shape of the 
letter C, but there was no mistaking its 
identity, for Giovanni had designed it him- 
self. Corona used it for fastening her veil. 

As the blood sank from his head to his 
heart Giovanni grew very calm. He set 
the candle upon the toilet table and took the 
note, after putting the pin in his pocket. 
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The handwriting seemed to be feigned, and 
his lip curled scornfully as he looked at it, 
and then, turning it over, saw that the 
envelope was one of Corona’s own. It seemed 
to him a pitiable piece of folly in her to 
distort her writing when there was such 
abundant proof on all sides to convict her. 
Without the slightest hesitation he opened 
the letter and read it, bending down and 
holding it near the candle. One perusal 
was enough. He smiled curiously as he 
read the words, “I am so watched that I 
can do nothing. Some one suspects some- 
thing.” His attention was arrested by the 
statement that a trusty person—the words 
were underlined—would bring the note. 
The meaning of the emphasis was ex- 
plained by the pin; the trusty person was 
herself, who, perhaps by an afterthought, 
had left the bit of gold as a parting gift 
in case Gouache marched before they met 
again. 

Giovanni glanced once more round the 
room, half expecting to find some other con- 
victing piece of evidence. Then he hesitated, 
holding the candle in one hand and the 
note in the other. He thought of staying 
where he was and waiting for Gouache, but 
the idea did not seem feasible. Nothing 
which implied waiting could have satisfied 
him at that moment, and after a few seconds 
he thrust the note into his pocket and went 
out. His hand was on the outer door, when 
he remembered the old woman who sat 
crouching over her pan of coals, scarcely able 
to believe her good luck, and longing for 
Giovanni's departure in order that she might 
count the crisp notes again. She dared not 
indulge herself in that pleasure while he 
was present, lest he should repent of his 
generosity and take back a part of them, for 
she had seen how he had taken them from 
his pocket, and saw that he had no idea how 
much he had given. 

“You will say nothing of my coming,” 
said Giovanni, fixing his eyes upon her. 

“T, Signore? Do not be afraid! Money 
is better than words.” 

“Very good,” he answered. “ Perhaps 
you will get twice as much the next time I 
want to know the truth.” 

“God bless you!” chuckled the wrinkled 
creature. He went out, and the little bell 
that was fastened to the door tinkled as the 
latch sprang back into its place. Then the 
woman counted the price of blood, which had 
so unexpectedly fallen into her hands. The 
bank-notes were many and broad and crisp 
and new, for Giovanni had not reckoned the 
cost. It was long since old Caterina Ranucci 
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had seen so much money, and she had 
certainly never had so much of her own. 

“Qualche innamorato/”’ she muttered to 
herself as she smoothed the notes one by one 
and gloated over them, and built castles in 
the air under the light of her little oil lamp. 
“Tt is some fellow in love. Heaven pardon 
me if I have done wrong! He seemed so 
anxious to know that the woman had been 
here—why should I not content him? 
Poveretto ! He must be rich. I will always 
tell him what he wants to know. Heaven 
bring him often and bless him.” 

Then she rocked herself backwards and 
forwards, hugging her pot of coals and 
crooning the words of an ancient Roman 
ditty— 

“To vorrei che nella luna 
Cis’ andasse in carrettella 
Per vedere la pit bella 
Delle donne di Ja si!” 


What does the whole song mean? Who 
knows whether it ever meant anything? “I 
wish one might drive in a little cart to the 
moon, to see the most beautiful of the women 
up there!” Caterina Ranucci somehow felt as 
though she could express her feelings in no 
better way than by singing the queer words 
to herself in her cracked old voice. Possibly 
she thought that the neighbours would not 
suspect her good fortune if they heard her 
favourite song. 


CHAPTER X. 


Sant’ Itarro walked home from Gouache’s 
lodgings. The cool evening air refreshed 
him, and helped him to think over what he 
had before him in the near future. Indeed 
the position was terrible enough, and doubly 
so to a man of his temperament. He would 
have faced anything rather than this, for 
there was no point in which he was more 
vulnerable than in his love for Corona. As 
he walked her figure rose before him, and 
her beauty almost dazzled him when he 
thought of it. But he could no longer 
think of her without bringing up that other 
being upon whom his thoughts of vengeance 
concentrated themselves, until it seemed as 
though the mere intention must do its object 
some bodily harm. 

The fall was tremendous in itself and in 
its effects. It must have been a great 
passion indeed which could make such a man 
demean himself to bribe an inferior for in- 
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formation against his wife. He himself was 
so little able to measure the force by which 
he was swayed, as to believe that he had ex- 
tracted the confesion from a_ reluctant 
accomplice. He would never have allowed 
that the sight of the money and the prompt- 
ing of his own words could have caused the 
old woman to invent the perfectly imaginary 
story which he had seemed so fully determined 
to hear. He did not see that Caterina 
Ranucci had merely confirmed each state- 
ment he had made himself, and had taken 
his bribe while laughing to herself at his 
folly. He was blinded by something which 
destroys the mental vision more surely than 
anger, or hatred, or pride, or love itself. 

To some extent he was to be pardoned. 
The chain of circumstantial evidence was 
consecutive and so convincing that many a 
just person would have accepted Corona’s 
guilt as the only possible explanation of 
what had happened. The discoveries he had 
just made would alone have sufficed to set 
up a case against her, and many an innocent 
reputation has been shattered by less sub- 
stantial proofs. Had he not found a letter, 
evidently written in a feigned hand, and 
penned upon his wife’s own writing-paper, 
fastened upon Gouache’s table with her own 
pin? Had not the old woman confessed— 
before he had found the note, too—that a 
lady had been there but a short time before? 
Did not these facts agree singularly with 
Corona’s having left him to wait for her dur- 
ing that interval in the public gardens? 
Above all, did not this conclusion explain at 
once all those things in her conduct which 
had so much disturbed him during the past 
week ? 

What was this story of Faustina Monte- 
varchi’s disappearance? The girl was pro- 
bably Corona’s innocent accomplice. Corona 
had left the house at one o'clock in the 
morning with Gouache. The porter had not 
seen any other woman. The fact that she 
had entered the Palazzo Montevarchi with 
Faustina and without Anastase proved no- 
thing, except that she had met the young girl 
somewhere else, it mattered little where. The 
story that Faustina had accidentally shut 
herself into a room in the palace was an 
invention, for even Corona had admitted the 
fact. That Faustina’s flight however and 
the other events of the night of the 22nd 
had been arranged merely in order that 
Corona and Gouache might walk in the 
moonlight for a quarter of an hour, Giovanni 
did not believe. There was some other mys- 
tery here which was yet unsolved. Mean- 
while the facts he had collected were enough 
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—enough to destroy his happiness at a sin- 
gle blow. And yet he loved Corona even 
now, and though his mind was made up 
clearly enough concerning Gouache, he knew 
that he could not part from the woman he 
adored. He thought of the grim old for- 
tress at Saracinesca with its lofty towers and 
impregnable walls, and when he reflected 
that there was but one possible exit from 
the huge mass of buildings, he said to him- 
self that Corona would be safe there for 
ever. 

He had the instincts of a fierce and unfor- 
giving race of men, who for centuries had 
held the law in their own hands, and were 
accustomed to wield it as it seemed good in 
their own eyes. It was not very long since 
the lords of Saracinesca had sed the 
right of life and death over their vassals,} 
and the hereditary traits of character which 
had been fostered by ages of power had not 
disappeared with the decay of feudalism. 
Under the circumstances which seemed im- 
minent it would not have been thought 
unnatural if Giovanni had confined his wife 
during the remainder of her days in his 
castle among the mountains. The idea may 
excite surprise among civilized Europeans 
when it is considered that the events of 
which I write occurred as recently as 1867, 
but it would certainly have evoked few ex- 
pressions of astonishment among the friends 
of the persons concerned. To Giovanni him- 
self it seemed the only possible conclusion to 
what was happening, and the determination 
to kill Gouache and imprison Corona for life 
appeared in his eyes neither barbarous nor 
impracticable. 

He did not hasten his pace as he went 
towards his home. There was something 
fateful in his regular step and marble face 
as he moved steadily to the accomplishment 
of his purpose. The fury which had at first 
possessed him, and which, if he had then 
encountered Gouache, would certainly have 
produced a violent outbreak, had subsided 
and was lost in the certainty of his dis- 
honour, and in the immensity of the pain he 
suffered. Nothing remained to be done but 
to tell Corona that he knew all, and to inflict 
upon her the consequences of her crime with- 
out delay. There was absolutely no hope 
left that she might prove herself innocent, 
and in Giovanni's own breast there was no 


hope either, no hope of ever finding again 


1 Until 1870 the right of life and death was still 
held, so far as actual legality was concerned, by the 
Dukes of Bracciano, and was attached to the posses- 
sion of the title, which had been sold and subsequently 
bought back by the original holders of it. 
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his lost happiness, or of ever again setting 
one stone upon another of all that splendid 
fabric of his life which he had built up so 
confidently upon the faith of the woman he 
loved. 

As he reached the gates of his home he 
grew if possible paler than before, till his 
face was positively ghastly to see, and his 
eyes seemed to sink deeper beneath his 
brows, while their concentrated light gleamed 
more fiercely. No one saw him enter, for 
the porter was in his lodge, and on reaching 
the landing of the stairs Giovanni let himself 
into the apartments with a latch-key. 

Corona was in her dressing-room, a high 
vaulted chamber, somewhat sombrely fur- 
nished, but made cheerful by a fire that 
blazed brightly in the deep old-fashioned 
chimney-piece. Candles were lighted upon 
the dressing-table, and a shaded lamp stood 
upon a low stand near a lounge beside the 
hearth. The princess was clad in a loose 
wrapper of some soft cream-coloured mate- 
rial, whose folds fell gracefully to the 
ground as she lay upon the couch. She 
was resting before dressing for dinner, and 
the masses of her blue-black hair were 
loosely coiled upon her head and held 
together by a great Spanish comb thrust 
among the tresses with a careless grace. She 
held a book in her slender, olive-tinted hand, 
but she was not reading ; her head lay back 
upon the cushions, and the firelight threw her 
features into strong relief, while her velvet 
eyes reflected the flashes of the dancing 
flames as she watched them. Her expres- 
sion was serene and calm. She had forgotten 
for the moment the little annoyances of the 
last few days and was thinking of her happi- 
ness, contrasting the peace of her present 
life with what she had suffered during the 
five years of her marriage with poor old 
Astrardente. Could Giovanni have seen her 
thus his heart might have been softened. He 
would have asked himself how it was possible 
that any woman guilty of such enormous mis- 
deeds could lie there watching the fire with 
a look of such calm innocence upon her 
face. 

But Giovanni did not see her as she was. 
Even in the extremity of his anger and 
suffering his courtesy did not forsake him, 
and he knocked at his wife’s door before 
entering the room. Corona moved from her 
position, and turned her head to see who 
was about:to enter. 

* Come in,” she said. 

She started when she saw Giovanni's face. 
Dazzled as she was by the fire, he looked to 
her like a dead man. She laid one hand 


upon the arm of the couch as though she 
would rise to meet him. He shut the door 
behind him and advanced towards her till 
only a couple of paces separated them. She 
was so much amazed by his looks that she 
sat quite still while he fixed his eyes upon 
her and began to speak. 

“You have wrecked my life,” he said in 
a strange, low voice. ‘1 have come to tell 
you my decision.” 

She thought he was raving mad, and, 
brave as she ‘was, she shrank back a little 
upon her seat and turned pale. 

“You need not be afraid of me,” he con- 
tinued, as he noticed the movement. “Iam 
not going to kill you. I am sorry to say 
I am fool enough to love you still.” 

“Giovanni!” cried Corona in an agonized 
tone. She could find no words, but sprang 
to her feet and threw her arms about him, 
gazing imploringly into his face. His features 
did not relax, for he was prepared for any 
sort of acting on her part. Without hurting 
her, but with a strength few men ‘could have 
resisted, he forced her back to her seat, and 
then retreated a step before he spoke again. 
She submitted blindly, feeling that any 
attempt to thwart him must be utterly use- 
less. 

“T know what you have done,” he said. 
“You can have nothing to say. Be silent 
and listen to me. You have destroyed the 
greatest happiness the world ever knew. 
You have dishonoured me and mine! You 
have dragged my faith in you—-God knows 
how great—into the mire of your infamous 
life! And worse than that—I could almost 
have forgiven that, 1 am so base—you have 
destroyed yourself ” 

Corona uttered a wild cry and sank back 
upon the cushions, pressing her hands over 
her ears so that she might not hear the 
fearful words. 

“T will not listen!” she gasped. “You 
are mad—mad!” Then springing up once 
more she again clasped him to her breast, 
so suddenly that he could not escape her. 
“Oh, my poor Giovanni!” she moaned. 
“What has happened to you? Have you 
been hurt? Are you dying? For Heaven's 
sake speak like yourself!” 

He seized her wrists and held her before him 
so that she was forced to hear what he said. 
Even then his grasp did not hurt her. His 
hands were like manacles of steel in which 
hers could turn though she could not with- 
draw them. 

“T am hurt to death,” he said between 
his teeth. “I have been to Gouache’s rooms 
and have brought away your letter—and 
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your pin—the pin I gave you, Corona. Do 
you understand now, or must I say more?” 

“ My letter?” cried Corona in the utmost 
bewilderment. 

“Yes,” he answered, releasing her and 
instantly producing the note and the gold 
ornament. “Is that your paper? Is this 
your pin? Answer me—or no! they answer 
for themselves. You need say nothing, for 
you’can have nothing to say. They are 
yours, and you know it. If they are not 
enough there is the woman who let you in, 
who saw you bring them. What more do 
you want?” 

As long as Giovanni’s accusations had 
been vague and general, Corona had remained 
norror-struck, believing that some awful and 
incomprehensible calamity had befallen her 
husband and had destroyed his reason. The 
moment he produced the proof of what he 
said, her presence of mind returned, and she 
saw at a glance the true horror of the 
situation. She never doubted for a moment 
that she was the victim of some atrocious 
plot, but having something to face which she 
could understand her great natural courage 
asserted itself. She was not a woman to 
moan and weep helplessly when there was 
an open danger to be met. 

She took the letter and the pin and 
examined them by the light, with a calmness 
that contrasted oddly with her previous 
conduct. Giovanni watched her. He sup- 
posed that she had acted surprise until he 
had brought forward something more con- 
clusive than words, and that she was now 
exercising her ingenuity in order to explain 
the situation. His lip curled scornfully, as 
he fancied he saw the meaning of her actions. 
After a few seconds she looked up and held 
out the two objects towards him. 

“The paper is mine,” she said, “ but I did 
not write the letter. The pin is mine too. 
I lost it more than a month ago.” 

“Of course,’ replied Giovanni coldly. 
“T expected that you would say that. It is 
very natural. But I do not ask you for any 
explanations. I have them already. I will 
take you to Saracinesca to-morrow morning, 
and you will have time to explain everything. 
You will have your whole life to use, until 
you die, for no other object. I told you I 
would not kill you.” 

“Ts it possible that you are in earnest?” 
asked Corona, her voice trembling slightly. 

“T am in earnest. Do you think I ama 
man to jest over such deeds?” 

“ And do you think I am a woman to do 
such deeds?” 

“Since you have done them—what answer 


can there be? Not only are you capable 
of them. You are the woman who has 
done them. Do lifeless things like these 
lie?” 

“No. But men do. I believe you, 
Giovanni, you found these things in Mon- 
sieur Gouache’s rooms. You were told I 
put them there. Whoever told you so 
uttered the most infamous falsehood that 
ever was spoken on earth. The person who 
placed them where they were did so in 
the hope of ruining me. Can you look 
back into the past and tell me that you 
have any other reason for believing in this 
foul plot ¢” 

“Reasons?” cried Giovanni _ fiercely. 
“Do you want more reasons? We have 
time. I will give you enough to satisfy 
you that I know all you have done. Was 
not this man for ever near you last year, 
wherever you met, talking with you in low 
tones, showing by every movement and 
gesture that he distinguished you with his 
base love? Were you not together in a 
corner last Tuesday night just as the in- 
surrection broke out? Did he not kiss your 
hand when you both thought no one was 
looking ¢” 

“He kissed my hand before every one,” 
replied Corona, whose wrath was slowly 
gathering as she saw her husband’s deter- 
mination to prove her guilty. 

“There were people in the room,” con- 
tinued Giovanni in a tone of concentrated 
anger, “ but you thought no one was watch- 
ing you—I could see it in your manner and 
in your eyes. That same night I came home 
at one o’clock and you were out. You had 
gone out alone with that man, expecting that 
I would not return so soon—though it was 
late enough, too. You were forced to admit 
that you were with him, because the porter 
had seen you and had told me the man wasa 
Zouave.”’ 

“T will tell you the story, since you no 
longer trust me,” said Corona proudly. 

“T have no doubt you will tell me some 
very ingenious tale which will explain why, 
although you left my house alone with 
Gouache, you reached the Palazzo Monte- 
varchi alone with Faustina. But I have not 
done. He came here the next day. You 
treated him with unexampled rudeness before 
me. Half an hour later I found you together 
in the drawing-room. He was kissing your 
hand again. You were saying you forgave 
him and giving him that favourite benediction 
of yours which you once bestowed upon me 
under very similar circumstances. Astrar- 
dente was alive and present at that dance in 
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Casa Frangipani. You have me for a husband 
now and you have found another man whose 
heart will beat when you bless him. It would 
be almost better to kill you after all.” 

“ Have you finished ?” asked Corona, white 
with anger. 

“Yes. That letter and that pin—left 
while I, poor fool, was waiting for you this 
afternoon on the Pincio—those things are 
my last words. They close the tale very ap- 
propriately. I wish I did not love you so— 
I would not wait for your answer.” 

“Do you dare to say you love me?” 

“ Yes—though there is no other man alive 
who would dare so much, who would dare to 
love such a woman as you are—for very 
shame.” 

“And I tell you,” answered Corona in 
ringing tones, “that, although I can prove 
to you that every word yousay against me is 
an abominable calumny, so that you shall see 
how basely you have insulted an innocent 
woman, yet I shall never love you again— 
never, never. A man who can believe such 


things, who can speak such things, is worthy 
of no woman’s love, and shall not have mine. 
And yet you shall hear me tell the truth, 
that you may know what you have done. 
You say I have wrecked your life and de- 
stroyed your happiness. 
it for yourself. 


You have done 
As there is a God in 
Heaven——” 

“Do not blaspheme,” said Giovanni, con- 
temptuously. ‘I will hear your story.” 

“ Before God, this thing is a lie!” cried 
Corona, standing at her full height, her eyes 
flashing with just indignation. Then lower- 
ing her voice, she continued, speaking rapidly 
but distinctly. “Gouache loves Faustina, 
and she loves him. When he left this house 
that night, she followed him out into the 
street. She reached the Serristori barracks 
and was stunned by the explosion. Gouache 
found her there many hours later. When 
you saw us together a little earlier he was 
telling me he loved her. He is a man of 
honour. He saw that the only way to save 
her good name was to bring her here and let 
me take her home. He sent me a word by 
the porter, while she waited in the shadow. 
Iran down and found her there. We pur- 
posely prevented the porter from seeing her. 
I took her to her father’s house, and sent 
Gouache away, for I was angry with him. I 
believed he had led an innocent girl into 
following him—that it was a prearranged 
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meeting and that she had gone, not realizing 
that there was a revolution. I invented the 
story of her having lost herself here, in order 
to shield her. The next day Gouache came. 
I would not speak to him and went to my 
room. The servants told me he was gone, 
but as I was coming back to you I met him. 
He stopped me and made me believe what is 
quite true, for Faustina has acknowledged it. 
She followed him of her own accord, and he 
had no idea that she was not safe at home. I 
forgave him.. He said he was going to the 
frontier and asked me to give hima blessing. 
It was a foolish idea, perhaps, but I did as he 
wished. If you had come forward likea man 
instead of listening we would have told you 
all. But you suspected me even then. I do 
not know who told you that I had been to 
his lodging to-day. The carriage was stopped 
by a crowd in the Tritone, and I reached the 
Pincio after you had gone. As for the pin, 
I lost it a month ago. Gouache may have 
found it, or it may have been picked up and 
sold, and he may have chanced to buy it. I 
never wrote the letter. The paper was either 
taken from this house or was got from the 
stationer who stamps it for us. Faustina 
may have taken it—she may have been here 
when I was out—it is not her handwriting. 
I believe it is an abominable plot. But it is 
as transparent as water. Take the pin and 
wear it. See Gouache when you have it. 
He will ask you where you got it, for he 
has not the slightest idea that it is mine. 
Are you satisfied? I have told you all. Do 
you see what you have done, in suspecting 
me, in accusing me, in treating me like the 
last of women? I have done. What have 
you to say?” 

“That you have told a very improbable 
story,” replied Giovanni. “You have sunk 
lower than before, for you have cast a slur 
upon an innocent girl in order to shield your- 
self. I would not have believed you capable 
of that. You can no more prove your inno- 
cence than you can prove that this poor child 
was mad enough to follow Gouache into the 
street last Tuesday night. Ihave listened to 
you patiently. I have but one thing more 
to do and then there will be nothing left for 
me but patience. You will send for your 
servants, and order your effects to be packed 
for the journey to Saracinesca. If it suits 
your convenience we will start at eleven 
o'clock, as I shall be occupied until then. I 
advise you not to see my father.” 


(To be continued.) 
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T may perhaps console the 
people of a neighbour- 
ing country who are 
wont to emit a yearly 
wail of lamentation 
over the customary tax 
on their benevolence 
which January brings 
round, to remind them 

that the tyrannical usage against which 


they exclaim is one of classical antiquity 


and of a semi-religious character. The 
étrenne of the Frenchman is _ historically 
and etymologically the strena of the Roman, 
and before the strena meant a New-Year’s 
gift, and came to have a goddess Strenia all 
to itself, it simply meant a lucky omen ; so 
that every Parisian who has had to tip his 
friends and acquaintances all round, on the 
first of this instant month, from his mother- 
in-law down to his concierge, may comfort 
himself with the reflection that he has done 
it for luck, and that if 1889 proves calami- 
tous to him it will be through no neglect on 
his own part to propitiate Fortune during 
the first twenty-four hours of the year. 
Even those who do not feel encouraged by 
the reflection to reckon with more confidence 
on a prosperous twelvemonth, may be led to 
regard the exactions of New Year's Day 
with a more tolerant eye. It is something to 
feel that they have a votive and ceremonial 
origin, if only that it serves to explain 
the enigma of ‘the strange inability of their 
victims to organize an effective revolt against 
them. For there is nothing in this country 
which just answers to the despotism exercised 
over Frenchmen by the system of étrennes. 
The Englishman does not feel the fardel 
of the Christmas box, despite his occasional 


grumble at it, as anything like so heavy ; 
or if he does, he boldly shakes it off, turns a 
deaf ear to the postman, defies the turncock, 
ignores the dustman, and declines to re- 
cognize the claims of the lamplighter. It is 
in France alone that we find this singular 
phenomenon of a nation groaning under an 
impost and yet lacking the resolution to re- 
bel against it—unable, like the Roman in 
his historian’s bitter description of him, 
to bear either his evils or the remedies 
of them. Our fathers bowed their heads in 
the last century tothe yoke of “vails” ; 
but when this nuisance became intolerable, 
they made short work of it. But upon 
Frenchmen the custom of the étrenne appears 
to lie “heavy as frost and deep almost as 
life ;” and the reformer with the courage to 
declare that come what may he will be 
taxed no longer on New Year’s Day to 
please either his mother-in-law or his 
concierge, has apparently yet to be born. 


Who would have thought that the ancient 
quarrel between Romance and Realism in 
fiction would have blazed up again at this 
time of day? It really makes one feel that 
the world of letters must retain a good deal 
more of the youthful element about it than 
its detractors suppose, to be capable of re- 
viving the venerable feud in all the apparent 
innocence of a belief in its complete novelty. 
There is something quite delightful in the 
freshness of a mind which can be filled with 
amazed indignation at the discovery that 
there is a great and greedy public for the 
novel of “hairbreadth ‘seape,” and of “mov- 
ing accident by flood and field,” and can 
proclaim its disgust at finding that this 
public does not mind how many men its 
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heroes shoot down in the accidents afore- 
said, or at how much cost in bloodshed 
the hairbreadth ‘scape is effected. The 
latter sentiment is of céurse a great deal 
more unreasonable than the former. You 
may deplore a public taste for omelettes ; 
but given that such a taste exists it is absurd 
to declaim against the brutal and heartless 
breakage of eggs committed by the cooks 
who cater for it. It is really impossible to 
fight without killing or wounding somebody, 
and if the “reading public” insist on read- 
ing about fighting, there are no very obvious 
means of sparing them those demoralizing 
details of the conflict which are necessary to 
the comprehension of it and of its results. 
Anesthetics cannot well be employed, and it 
would be difficult without considerably dilut- 
ing the spirit of the narrative to describe every 
violent death by some such decorous peri- 
phrases as that which records the effect of 
the “chunk of old red sandstone upon Abner 
Dean, of Angels.” You could not trace the 
perilous progress of your hero through savage- 
swarming Central Africa by merely enume- 
rating the number of natives whom, after 
coming within range of his rifle, the “ subse- 
quent proceedings ceased to interest.’’ The 
romance of the future may possibly deal in 
bloodless battles and painless knocks o’ the 
head, but at present the romance-reader must 
be content to risk the degradation involved 
in reading about bullet wounds that result 
in hemorrhage, and sword-cuts that hurt. 
It may be a childish taste to enjoy the ficti- 
tious presentment of incidents which you 
would not like to witness, still less to partake 
in ; but if men are but children of a larger 
growth—and who will deny !—it is as un- 
philosophical on the part of the philosopher, 
as are most of his ways, to object to the 
adult infant indulging the tastes so pecu- 
liar to his age. As to the complaint of 
the supersensitive critic that the romantic 
fare is coarser, that the “rawhead and 
bloody bones” are cruder and more sangui- 
nary than they were a generation ago, it is 
a mistake on the part of the supersensitive 
one. Itis he and his like who have changed 
with the rolling years and not the writers of 
popular romance. Quite as strong meat 
was supplied to him in his boyhood, and he 
swallowed it without so much as winking. 
If some of the favourites of his early years 
were authors. of the present day he would 
have many a severe lecture to read them. Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth would be requested to 
tone down some of the proceedings of the 
fascinating Blueskin, and Captain Mayne 


Reid would undoubtedly be invited to recast 
the Scalp Hunters on the principle of pro- 
viding each of the characters in that thrilling 
history with a painlessly removable wig. 
The champions of the realistic school are in 
reality mistaking their jealousy of their rival’s 
vogue for a disinterested repugnance on moral 
and gsthetic grounds to their art. This is 
wrong of them, because after all, from the 
days of the late Mr. Trollope down to those 
of the present Mr. Black, they have had a 
pretty good innings, and they should not 
object to the other side “ going in” in their 
turn. Practically they have been “out of 
it "except in the limited and of course 
always popular form of the novel of mystery 
—since the line of Scott’s imitators became 
extinct in the person of Mr. G. P. R. James. 
It was full time for them to get another 
chance. 


Germans, I believe, are accustomed to 
speak with high disdain of the musical gifts 
and acquirements—or of what in our national 
egotism we so describe—of tle people of 
this country. That we think and call our- 
selves a musical people is, they say, a mere 
matter of course. Every nation, nay every 
animal, thinks that the best, or the loudest, 
or the only noise which it can make is 
music. Probably the cat thinks its race a 
musical one ; while as for the peacock, it is 
quite possible that the'meaning of his some- 
what too complacent mode of parading the 
yew-walk has been altogether misinterpre- 
ted, and that he merely displays his tail in 
the hopes of attracting an audience to ad- 
mire what he really prides himself upon— 
his voice. In no other sense than this, say 
our German critics, are the English a 
musical nation. That is tosay, they produce 
no great composers, or what we, the Ger- 
mans, considers so, which is the same thing. 
There is no such generally diffused musical 
education and diffused taste for the best— 
that is the German—models, as there is in 
Germany, and above all, only a_ small 
minority of them appreciate the music of 
Wagner. I do not exercise myself in these 
high matters, but “refrain my soul and 
keep it low,” which indeed I find no diffi- 
culty in doing when I am within earshot of 
some German bands that I wot of. And it 
is that which brings me to the question which 
suggested these casual remarks. How comes 
it that the children of this musical Father- 
land are the utterers of more false notes, the 
emitters of a greater number and a more 
acutely painful collection of discordant 
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sounds, than any other inhabitants perma- 
nent or temporary of these islands? I have 
listened, and have been able to listen with 
toleration if not with pleasure, to almost 
every variety of street music to which the 
ears of Englishmen are accustomed. I have 
heard the pibroch wailed forth from the 
chanter of the itinerant Highlander ; I have 
heard the hurdy-gurdy of the Tyrolean, now 
a rarer discourser of sweet music than 
it was wont to be; I have heard the banjo, 
tambourine, and bones of the blameless 
Ethiopian; I have heard that extremely 
“ticklish trio” the harp, violin, and ‘cello 
blending their strains at the door of the 
public-house on a wet winter night, with the 
rain dripping from the performers’ fingers and 
fiddle - bows, and streaming, appropriately 
enough, under the bridges of their instru- 
ments. But even in a performance of the 
last-mentioned kind—and with all the temp- 
tations of the feebler order of fiddler to play 
“flat” throughout—never, never have I 
heard anything quite so excruciatingly and at 
the same time quite so comically dissonant as 
the performance of a bad German band. The 
isolation of the individual instruments from 
each other is more profound ; the distance 
which divides their various routes towards 
that common goal of harmony, never 
destined, alas! to be reached, is more im- 
pressive than I verily believe could be 
matched among the instrumentalists of any 
other nationality in the world. Who does not 
know the “first cornet” of a German band 
and has not heard it “wandering about in 
worlds not realized” from the beginning of 
a performance untilthe end? Who does not 
remember the sudden and as though unpre- 
meditated brays which burst from the French 
horn, the low and confidential, but irrelevant 
booming which goes on throughout from 
the trombone? And above all, who is there 
with an ear for music and a sense of humour 
who has not experienced the sudden conflict 
between agonized ear and convulsed midriff 
which is produced by that false air of mastery 
with which a band of this description will 
attack its finale. No doubt there are good 
German bands to be found even among those 
of a thoroughly “scratch” description. Very 
creditable performances are sometimes to 
be heard from a group of blond-haired, 
platter-capped, spectacled young men at the 
corners of our London streets ; but that is 
not the point. The point is that so many 
members of this musical race should be so 
much more unmusical than their neighbours, 
and apparently so much less conscious of it, 


when they fall short of harmony at all. 
Corruptio optimi pessima is only a figurative 
or poetic solution of this strange enigma. 
The “ best” ought at least to be aware of its 
descent to the worst, and there is nothing to 
show that that is the case with the German 
bandsmen. I have studied their countenances 
closely during the perpetration of their most 
shocking outrages upon the musical ear, and 
I have not only seen no signs of remorse but 
I have not detected even the faintest indica- 
tions of any consciousness of wrong-doing. 
On the contrary, the whole demeanour of the 
criminals is usually marked by an innocent 
complacency quite incapable of being as- 
sumed, and pointing apparently to that sort 
of complete insensibility to right and wrong 
—in notes—which, when exhibited in 
morals ensures to those who suffer from it a 
place among the great malefactors of the 
world. But it certainly seems to me that a 
nation that sends us such an abundance of 
these conscienceless musical murderers has 
no more right to describe itself as musical 
than we, if we similarly abounded in Palmers, 
Wainwrights, and Lampsons, should be jus- 
tified in describing ourselves as presumably 
a “moral” people. 


It is greatly to be feared that a certain 
recent translation of /ragments from the 
Greek Comic Poets—able and scholarly as it 
is—will cause some of the enemies of the 
classics to blaspheme. They will be apt to 
say, I am afraid, that the contemporaries 
of Menander, Diphilus, Aristophon, and 
other humorists were in like case with 
the friends of Mr. Peter Magnus, who, as 
that gentleman, it may be remembered, as- 
sured Mr. Pickwick, were vastly diverted by 
his pretty wit in occasionally signing his 
letters “ Afternoon,” as the equivalent of the 
initials P. M. This, it was admitted, was 
“calculated to afford his correspondents 
the highest gratification,” though Mr. Pick- 
wick, adds his biographer, “rather envied 
the facility with which Mr. Magnus’s friends 
were amused.” And truly one must own 
that there are not a few jokes in this collec- 
tion, which assuming them to have been 
successful on the Attic stage, might well 
cause a modern dramatist to envy Menander 
his audiences. It is curious that whereas the 
humour of Aristophanes has lost little 
or none of its flavour for the modern, 
while his purely political satire is as fresh 
and pungent almost as that of the Anti- 
Jacobin, the fun of the New Comedy—with 
its “hits” at contemporary follies and nuis- 
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ances—should have gone so flat. Some of 
the jokes to be sure are local-Athenian, 
or in other words they are concerned with 
the manners and customs of Athens con- 
sidered not as the fountain-head of Western 
art and philosophy, and the mother of immor- 
tal political types, but in her other.aspect of 
an ancient Little Pedlington, a city of simpler 
habits and ruder appliances of “ civiliza- 
tion,” in our complacent modern sense of the 
word, than a fifth-rate English municipal 
borough. The local jokes of a city like this, 
except when cracked by here and there a 
genius who could transcend the narrow limits 
of association and surroundings, may be 
excused for being somewhat small, and 
generally a trifle obvious. Indeed their 
obviousness is perhaps their most disappoint- 
ing feature, as it is certainly that which most 
markedly distinguishes ancient from modern 
humour. It is, in fact, very curious to note 
how increasingly large a partis played as the 
world gets older and older by the “ ironic” 
element in the humorous, by the deliberate 
and elaborate concealment of the joke under 
a mask of the serious, the careful involution 
of the extravagant in a wrapper of the 
matter-of-fact. American fun, an excellent 
product of its kind, if the kind repeats 
itself a little too frequently, is almost wholly 
ironical : its zest lies in its dryness, or in a 
fascinating mixture of that quality of its 
form with a certain fantastic wildness in its 
matter ; and I suspect that its most success- 
ful sallies would to an Athenian have been 
very much like those puzzles which we are 
wont to describe as “Greek to us.” The 
taste for irony, as for olives, is an acquired 
one ; but the savour of the thing in its more 
subtle varieties on the intellectual palate is 
unique and unmatchable. Those who are 
fond of discovering a worthy parentage for 
their emotional pleasures will say no doubt 
that the charm of irony has a sympathetic 
origin, and is due to a fellow-feeling with the 
ironic jester to whose mirthful intention 
we have penetrated through the apparent 
gravity of his language. Others, who take 
a less flattering view of human nature, will 
attribute the pleasure in question simply to 
intellectual complacency. We merely plume 
ourselves on having perceived the inner 
meaning of a seemingly-serious proposition 
without requiring to be expressly told it, as 
the forethought of one American humorist 
occasionally induced him to warn his readers, 
that it has been “rote sarcustical.” As for 
the jester himself the case is different. He 
cannot divest himself altogether of a certain 


ET CZTERA. 


anxiety. He would like his irony (of course) 
to be subtle ; but what if it should then pass 
unperceived altogether ? What if his paradox 
should be accepted as something which he 
actually believes, or worse still, his truisms 
be ridiculed as something which he has 
actually thought it novel and instructive to 
say? These are results of the use of irony 
which only a very reckless lover of mystifi- 
cation could delight in. Here, for instance, 
is a case in point. In a very respectable 
newspaper, published within a thousand 
miles of Hyde Park Corner, or, at any rate— 
for I do not pretend to have measured the 
distance —of London, I came across the 
following quotation of one of my often un- 
successful but always well-meant guesses at 
truth. “Given a good constitution and a 
reasonable amount of bodily and mental 
exercise, complete freedom from care and 
ambition, a conscience void of offence (or in- 
capable of wrong), an affectionate wife, 
daughters well married, sons succeeding in 
their professions, a comfortable and healthy 
house, attached servants, devoted friends and 
agreeable neighbours,—a long life is not so 
difficult to achieve as some people would have 
us believe.” To which passage the haughty 
critic who had extracted it had appended 
this contemptuous criticism —* Precisely so. 
Given the moon in the hand and it will be 
easy to discover whether it is made of green 
cheese. Given the man who can square the 
circle and the circle will be squared.” And 
now I look at the sentence again, I must own 
that this censure is just. After having 
expressly excluded every assignable cause, 
external and internal, which can tend to 
shorten life, it is—yes, I feel he is right—it 
is a truism to say that longevity loses much 
of its reputed difficulty. And this gentle- 
man was fully entitled to think that if the 
above sentence had been “rote sarcustical ” 
the fact should have been stated. It is true 
that even a writer usually so simple and 
straightforward as Goldsmith has sometimes 
neglected this precaution. For when he 
wrote— 


“ Now had these children been at school, 
Or sliding on dry ground, 
’Tis a thousand pounds to one penny 
They had not all been drowned,” 


—he omitted to elucidate the subtle irony of 
the stanza by explanatory gloss or footnote 
of any kind, thus deliberately risking the 
suspicion of having propounded a truism 


even more self-evident than mine. He was 





ET CETERA, 


fortunate in having lived before the days of 
the critic whom I have been quoting, who, 
however, is perhaps only a type of a class 
which has existed in these islands from a very 
ancient period. Ihave not mentioned the 
name of the highly respectable newspaper in 
which he writes, nor the place at which it is 
published, but I have little doubt that any- 
body interested in discovering the particular 
part of the United Kingdom in which it 
daily appears, might make a shift to find the 
answer to that riddle in less than three 
guesses. 


The subject of the humorous irresistibly re- 
calls certain disappointed criticisms which 
were elicited (on its subject, not on its author) 
by what has been undoubtedly the best bio- 
graphy of the past year, I mean the Life of 
Lord Westbury by Mr. Nash. So much has 
been said in praise of the barbed and pointed 
utterances of that distinguished judge and 
jurist, that when a conscientious, and on this 
point an admiring biographer has come to set 
down the record in black and white, the 
result has been one of signal disenchantment 
for the general public. The witty Chan- 
cellor turns out, they complain, to have been 
nothing more than, in a slightly modified 
sense of the old romance title, a “ curious 
impertinent.” That he had a knack of say- 
ing highly unpleasant and sometimes fla- 
grantly insolent things with a singular polish 
and precision of literary manner, was always 
known ; but it is now said in accents of dis- 
appointment by large numbers of those who 
had hitherto accepted the tradition of Lord 
Westbury’s wit, that the knack in question 
turns out to be the beginning and end of it. 
People who had laughed at the audacity of 
elegant rudeness implied in referring to an- 
other man’s understanding as “ what he is 
pleased to call his mind,” were not prepared 
to find that most if not all of his lordship’s 
epigrams were more or less variations on the 
same theme ; and Mr. Nash’s book, though 
he too speaks admiringly of his hero’s art, 
does unquestionably leave the impression 
that this was the case. Nearly all Lord 
Westbury's witticisms recorded by his bio- 
grapher, and nearly all I may add which 
have beea preserved in oral tradition, are 
ingeniously and sometimes exquisitely 
executed paraphrases of the proposition 
“You're a fool.” To the best known and 
most frequently repeated of them I have 
referred already, and the less familiar 
specimens are like unto them. “Is it true,” 
asked an eager quidnune on one occasion of 
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Sir Richard Bethell, “is it true that you are 
to be raised to such and such an office, over 
"s head? (mentioning the name of a 
professional rival). “I think not,” was the 
bland reply. “I am not aware that — 
has a head.” This is undoubtedly more 
amusing than it would have been to have 
said in so many words that — was a 
noodle; but it is also and as undoubtedly 
the same thing in substance. Or take again 
the following little anecdote, not I believe in 
common currency. In a conversation with 
a late eminent ecclesiastical lawyer, Lord 
Westbury one day reminded him of a Parlia- 
mentary Bill which that learned person, he 
alleged, had drafted for him several years 
before. The erudite civilian’s recollections 
did not confirm those of the ex-Chancellor. 
He was sure that he had never executed any 
such commission for his lordship; but his 
lordship being equally positive that he had, 
they agreed to differ and therewith separated. 
Meeting with him again some few days after- 
wards Lord Westbury was accosted by his 
friend in tones of triumph. “I have suc- 
ceeded,” he said, “in setting at rest that 
question about which we differed the other 
day. I have been looking through my fee- 
book for the year you mentioned, and I find I 
was quite rightly convinced that I had never 
drafted any Bill from your instructions in 
that year. There is no trace of my having 
charged you for any work of such a kind. 
Tt is clear, then, that ” «Not a word 
more, my dear §.,” interrupted Lord West- 
bury, with his sweetest smile, “that, I 
admit, is ab—so—lute—ly conclusive.” 
This, no doubt, was between friends a 
harmless sally enough; but it bears the 
stamp of the family likeness. It would have 
been impossible to say with a more graceful 
urbanity that the presumption against the 
distinguished lawyer’s ever having done any 
professional work gratuitously even for a 
friend, was one of such overwhelming 
strength as to be able to dispense entirely 
with corroborative evidence; but still the 
thing said was not complimentary, but very 
much the reverse. It was, like every other 
“good thing” from the same source, a bad 
thing for its subject. Like all the rest of 
the collection to which it belongs, it is an 
epigram at the expense of somebody else. 
At the same time it would be unjust to 
conclude that Lord Westbury’s art was 
never displayed except in company with 
ill-nature. It is always the ill-natured 
witticism which, thanks to the constitution 
of our imperfect natures, is most sure of 
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being repeated and remembered. Indeed it 
is to be feared that too large a portion of 
mankind are unable to detect the presence of 
wit at all unless its flavour is brought out 
by the subacid “tang” of personality. 
“ This passion of laughter,” as was said with 
truth by the acutest psychologist of the 
seventeenth century, “is nothing else but 
sudden glory arising from sudden conception 
of some eminency in ourselves by compari- 
son with the infirmity of others or with our 
own formerly”; and “it is incident most 


to them who are forced to keep themselves in 
their own favour by showing the imperfec- 
It must be admitted that 


tion of others.” 


ET CETERA. 


Lord Westbury supplied a greater number 
of provocations to this sudden glory, and en- 
abled more persons conscious of the fewest 
abilities to “keep themselves in their own 
favour,” by showing the imperfection of other 
people than most men of histime. And it is 
not surprising therefore that its aptitude for 
achievement in this kind should have made 
a deeper impression than any other quality 
of his wit. But the acuter critical palate 
can detect it plainly enough in many of 
those utterances of his, judicial and other in 
which it was not spiced by any admixture of 
its usual condiment of malice. 


H. D. Trattt. 
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